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The “Best Thing” £ 
About Reo Cars _ [| =. 
z Th 
IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to say just what is ‘‘the best thing’’ = 
about Reo automobiles and Reo motor trucks. = 1 
ONE WOULD SAY “the service that goes with every Reo.” Another {[—& Every fi 
would say “uniform excellence’”’ is “the best thing’ about Reos. = Se aan 
BUT WE WOULD SAY without a second’s hesitation that one of the [& sao 
best things is the fact that every Reo model is, long has been, and long = also be abl 
will be, standard. = as 20 
FOR IT DOESN’T MATTER when you buy a Reo—in season or out— = —_ 
this year, last year or next year—you have a car that is standard and 3 not afford 
the depreciation of which is less than that of any other automobile of = po 
similar price or passenger capacity. = this fact t 
ifth.** ‘ncom par ’ ve m ~ — la ti tr 
The New Reo the hese meme’ YOU'D SAY REO QUALITY was probably the “best thing” about Reos | them ate 
—and of course, there’s no gainsaying that. : = PM one 
REO QUALITY at Reo prices is universally recognized as “The Gold | eo 
* = ings, thus 
Standard of Values. = droulation 
; ’ — hile s 
THAT IS THE BASIS of Reo prosperity; Reo demand and Reo reputation = wil so be 
of course. — pe ee om 
: = spring fro: 
BUT OTHERS MAKE good cars—in spots. By fits and starts as it = Rane 
- = g 
were. This year a good model; last year, one they are not so proud of; = Apple ti 
and next year—who knows? = = = “ 
THERE’S SO LITTLE consistency in the past performances of most |& = 
of them, none can predict the future with any degree of accuracy. = drained 
= Vell- 
BUT REOS RUN TRUE TO FORM always. Ifit’sa Reothenit’sa |— Bh peee 
good car—no matter what year it was made. 7 = arg es 
IF IT’S A REO there’s always a fixed value for it in the new, or in the = gee agent 
‘“‘used car’ market. = stimulating 
tar } — id: “Whi 
IS IT A NEW REO-— it will command a premium. ‘You were lucky to = ne tion 
get a Reo,”’ is an expression a new owner hears frequently. z it “rola 
The New T-passenter Reo Six Touring FOR EVERYBODY KNOWS that the demand for Reos is always greater = we rsd a 
=e than the factory output—always has been. = this work 
‘i ‘ 4 s VF 
“ IS IT A 1911 MODEL—any dealer will tell you its present value—and = in rows 3 
+ they won’t differ five per cent in their estimates. = au = 
{| THAT’S THE REMARKABLE difference between Reosand other cars—  |E& nag ti 
a a ae 5 = ecline 
EC) with only one exception.. And that isn’t a competitor of Reo. = 
CONSIDER THIS most carefully in your selection of a car—this fact, = _ The selec 
meagre ~ 0 vidas neal that every Reo model is standard from season to season. = <6 Shade 
IT ISA STAPLE, not a novelty, you buy when you buy a Reo. = he or A 
AND IF YOU DO have to wait a few days for a Reo, whereas, you can = aoe 
get other makes right off the floor—remember there’s a reason, and = especially 
@) that reason is the best possible reason why you should select a Reo for = 7g 
yours. = trees, 
1500-pound Reo “Speed Wagon,” . . ; — F 
ee IT MEANS MONEY in pocket for you in years to come—as well as |[E& by tee : 
satisfaction from the day you do get your Reo. = ea f 
— sae akg 
S fd too 
y these 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY b 508s 
REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 5 mate 
: Factories: Lansing, Mich. nearby, an 
2-ton Reo Truck (Chassis only, on the tree 
with Driver’s Seat and Cab), $1650 long distan 
(All Prices are f.0. b. Lansing, Michigan) ae, mn 
for a while 
but general 
on, Or as sc 
condition. 
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The Apple/and How to Planting and Growing America’s Big Red Applies; 
row It ut/ Trees Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Written for en’s Fruit Grower By EARLE WILLIAM GAGE 


By G. B. BRACKETT 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Every farmer, however small his possessions may be, 
who lives within the apple growing districts of the United 
States should have an apple orchard. 

While the aim and purpose of the farmer should be to 

supply an abundance of fruit for his own family, h€ should 
also be able to offer to the outside world a liberal surplus. 
The apple orchard will often bring him better returris for 
his outlay than any other portion of his farm, acre for 
acre. 
It is unfortunate that some farms do 
not afford the best soils and expo- 
sures for orchards. But the 
owners of such should not allow 
this fact to deter them from 
planting trees and caring for 
them afterwards. 

If possible, the site 
should be elevated above 
itsimmediate surround- 
ings, thus giving a free 
circulation of air, 
while such an elevation 
will also be of great aid 
in guarding against late 
spring frosts, so fatal 
to young fruit at the 
blooming season. 

Apple trees will thrive 
and do well on almost 
any soil which is well pre- 
pared but all orchard lands 
should be thoroughly surface- 
drained and_ under-drained. 

Well-rotted barnyard manure 
is of great value for an apple or- 
chard. It not only supplies humus, 
but it contains a large per cent of other 
necessary nutritive elements. 

As to the indications when a bearing orchard needs 
stimulating the eminent pomologist, Doctor Warder, once 
said: “When the growth of the terminal branches fails to 
make an annual extention of at least one foot in length, the 
tree should be stimulated by manuring the land and giving 
it thorough cultivation.” 

_ The principal requirement in preparing land for plant- 
ing an orchard is deep tillage, and the more thoroughly 
this work is done the more certain is success. 

_ Some plant 16 by 32 feet—that is, the trees 16 feet apart 
in rows 32 feet apart. Other planters adopt a distance 
between trees of 20, 24 or 30 feet apart each way, claiming 
that by the time the trees interfere with each other they 
= vs finished their growth and the orchard will begin 

ecline. 


Selection of Trees 
_ The selection of trees is a very important part of orchard- 
ing. If the farmer makes his purchase direct from the 
nurseryman, he will save the expense of the middleman 
or agent, and is less liable to the mistakes that may occur 
through repeated handling. ' 

Wherever mice and rabbits exist they are liable to do 
much damage to young trees during the winter months, 
especially when the ground is covered with snow. Any- 
thing that affords protection to mice, such as grass, weeds, 
: leaves, should be removed from around the trunks of the 
Tees, 

It is only when the natural food of the rabbit is cut off 
Y being covered with snow that this destructive little 
animal is forced to resort to the gnawing the bark from 
fruit trees. Every farmer should see to it that protection 
1S given his young orchard before winter sets in, else he may 
find too late that his trees have been girdled and ruined 
y these mischievous animals. 

The proper stage of maturity at which it is best to take 
the fruit from the tree if for sale, will be governed some- 
what by the distance to the market to be supplied. If 
nearby, and requiring no shipping, the fruit may be left 
on the tree until nearly mellow. But if to be shipped a 
Ong distance it should be picked as soon as the seeds 
are fully matured. 
The stock of early winter sorts may be held in storage 
for a while if a paying market cannot be found at once, 
but generally it is best to sell before freezing weather comes 
— +o soon as packed, and while the apples are in prime 

ition. 


J. S. UNDERWOOD, Iil. 

Time was when the pecan, walnut, sweet chestnut and 
hickory nut were considered mere luxuries, to be had in 
the country for the going after, but that time has passed 
and conditions have changed. Today these nuts are 
considered valuable commodities of commerce that bring 
good prices. 

On practically every farm there is some nook, creek 
bank or piece of waste land that could be profitably 

















Baldwin Apples 


utilized by planting to nut trees. No one should be de- 
terred from planting a few of these trees on the ground that 
they would have to wait so long for results. The American 
sweet chestnut propagates, grows and comes into bearing 
in from three to five years when grafted on the chinquapin. 
The pecan grows and begins to bear in from two to three 
years when top-budded on the hickory or inferior kinds 
of its own class. And it is the same with the shell-bark 
hickory. The butternut or white walnut should not be 
overlooked. These trees make a rapid growth, come into 
bearing early and produce a nut which has a rich, unsur- 
passed buttery flavor. 


Planting Distance 


Nut trees should be set not closer than 25 feet apart 
each way. Land planted to trees in this way will grow 
ood grass and may be profitably used for pasture, which 
is a help to the trees as soon as they are large enough to 
be out of danger of being damaged by farm animals. 
Unlike other trees, when they come into bearing, these no 
longer require much attention but will continue to im- 
prove and bear large crops each succeeding year for genera- 
tions. 

I knew of a wornout field planted in black walnuts in 
the time of the civil war. They were bearing in five years 
from the time they were planted and continued bearing 
until they were forty-one years old, when they were cut 
for the fine timber which was sold for enough to several 
times pay for the amount of land they occupied. The 
stumps taken up were sold for fancy prices. In addition 
. 5 the soil had been reclaimed and had become more 
ertile. 

Most all our native nut trees make good shade for 
parks, lawns, driveways and school grounds. I never 
could understand why these valuable trees are not more 
frequently planted instead of other trees which have no 
value except for the shade they furnish. 


———0—0—0——— 


There can be no real and abiding happiness without 
sacrifice. Our greatest joys do not result from our efforts 
towards self-gratification, but from a loving and spon- 
taneous service to other lives. Joy comes not to him 
who seeks it for himself, but to him who seeks it for 
other people.—Selected. 


For many generations the reputation of America as the 
home of the biggest, juiciest, crispest red apples on earth 
has been known and fully recognized, not only throughout 
the entire country, but within the past decade it has been 
fully realized that this fruit can be raised very profitably in 
commercial varieties for shipment. 

The introduction of the modern apples, which are the 
result of years of careful study and application of modern 
culture on the part of the interested parties of each respec- 
tive state, as well as the introduction of the modern apple 
package, the regulation apple box and present 

method of packing in such packages, 

have already revolutionized the en- 
tire apple trade of the world, 
and the discriminating buyers 
of the markets of this sphere 
give their preference to 
the American red apples. 
The very best appies on 
earth are produced right 
here in America. The 

American apple and 

pear orchards of today 

are the best and clean- 
est on earth and the 
output is fully deserv- 
ing of the highest price 
it is receivingin all mar- 
kets. Keeping qualities 
is one of the most essen- 
tial requisites in fruit of 
any variety. The horti- 
cultural people are actually 
doing what the ‘“Get-Rich- 
Quick”’ schemers of the city 
promised to do, but nine times 
out of ten fail to do. 

Many mechanics, laborers and 
tradesmen of the cities of the land are to- 

day developing orchards in the regions near their homes 
with their surplus earnings as a cash deposit and will re- 
ceive a thousand fold within the next ten years. Within 
the past few years one firm has applied its surplus earn- 
ings from trade to developing a Newtown orchard in 
the foot-hills of Oregon and had the pleasure of refusing to 
consider a goodly offer for the same within the last year. 
Another concern of mechanics has developed a peach and 
apricot orchard in connection with the Newtown and pear 
orchard. These are a few instances that will go to show 
that the American red apple is a growing product for the 
great field of commercial activity. 

We find that the state of New York, the state with the 
empire all of its own, is producing three times the valua- 
tion in actual money in the market as does Missouri, which 
state, is said to have more than three million more trees. 
This is caused by the modernized methods which the New 
Yorkers are using in connection with the peerless leader- 
ship of their State College of Agriculture and Horticulture 
at Cornell University. In this state there are thousand 
upon thousand of «cres of land that are yet to be touched 
with the golden rod of the apple, for as we ride through 
its greatest productive regions we find that there are miles 
and miles of land in the very realms of the best climatic 
counties yet to be planted to growing trees. So the state 
still has its greatest days ahead. 

Many who read this can remember when the apple was 
grown principally for the cider and vinegar, yet it is des- 
tined to become more popular and of far greater import- 
ance commercially than any other three or four fruits com- 
bined. Cold storage has almost doubled the length of the 
season when it may be eaten. America has become the 
home of the red apple we like so well and we all join in the 
saying “If there is anything better than an apple, it’s 
another apple.”’ 


“The kiddie on the way to school 
An apple likes to munch, 
The workingman is glad to find 
An apple in his lunch; 
For oh! of all delicious fruits 
The sunny seasons bring, 
The peach, the plum, the grape, the pear, 
The apple is the king.” 
—Minna Irving in Leslie’s Weekly. 


/ 
/ 











Concentration @f Sweet 


oe, Cider 

' By Chemist in Charge, Fruit and Vegetables U. S. 

' Department of Agriculture 

Sf During the apple-harvesting seasons of 1913 and 1914 
fhe department experimented extensively on a commer- 
cial method of handling fresh cider so as to reduce its bulk 
to a point where longer shipment would be possible and 
also to secure a product that would keep better and could 
thus be sold over a longer period than is possible with 
ordinary apple juice. 

Analyses show that ordinary cider contains from 12 to 
14% of solids, mostly sugars, which make up from 10 to 
12% and malic acid. The remainder of the cider is water, 
which experiment quickly showed can be withdrawn by 
freezing. Replacing the water so removed with ordinary 
drinking water will restore the cider to its original quality. 

After varied experiments it was found that five gallons 
of cider could be reduced by freezing and treatment to one 
gallon of sirupy cider concentrate. To test the keeping 
quality of the concentrated cider, it was kept under vari- 
ous conditions. It was found that while the concentrated 
cider would not keep indefinitely under household condi- 
tions, its larger percentage of sugars and acids kept it from 
fermenting as quickly as ordinary cider. When kept 
cool, as in a household refrigerator, concentrated cider, it 
was found, would not spoil for many weeks. When kept 
at or below 32°F. in cold storage it was found that concen- 
trated cider could be kept from one season to the next and 
thus make fresh cider available as a beverage during the 
summer months. The department made experiments on a 
commercial scale in concentrating apple juice by freezing 
during the apple-bearing seasons of 1913 and 1914. This 
work was done in connection with a cider mill located near 
a commercial ice making plant in the apple growing 
regions of Oregon. These experiments, in which the cider 
of over four tons of apples, or 600 gallons, was concen- 
trated, seem to indicate that the product can be made at a 
cost which should yield an excellent profit to an ice plant 
during its slack season. The chief advantage to an ice 
plant, near an apple section, of freezing and concentrating 
cider as a by-product is that it will give it an activity at 
the very season when the demand for ice is greatly dimin- 

ished because of the approach of cold weather. 

The actual cost of the finished product will, of course, 
vary with the cost of the raw materials, rates of wages, and 
the actual cost of refrigeration, which in 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


How the State of Oregon 
Sells Her Apples 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
EARLE WILLIAM GAGE , 

Practically the entire fruit output, except that from 
large orchards for all the state of Oregon, is marketed 
through the Fruit Growers’ Association. It has systema- 
tized and placed the fruit industry on a paying basis, also 
it has established and maintained a standard for excel- 
lence that cultivates and promotes intelligent orchard man- 
agement and stands always for better fruit and best prices. 

Anyone may become a member, requirement being that 
he owns one share of stock. No man or company may 
hold more than five shares, thus the big grower has no 
advantage over the smaller one. If the grower has but one 
box of apples, he is paid the same price per box as the man 
with thirty thousand. 

The manager is an experienced fruitman and not only 
selects the best possible market for fruit consigned, but 
makes a careful inspection of all fruits prepared for ship- 
ment, encouraging and assisting in the all important fea- 
ture of neat and careful packing. 

———_0—0— 0 


Storing Apples 


One of the worst things that can be done, and the mis- 
take is often made, is, to lay winter apples in piles on the 
ground and allow them to stay there for days and weeks. 
They will ripen far faster there than on the trees unless 
kept very cool. The ground is usually warm at time of 
picking apples and if the sun is allowed to shine on the 
piles more heat is absorbed, which hastens ripening and 
decay. The best thing to do is to make all speed in get- 
ting the apples into permanent storage. The cooler the 
place of storage is the better the apples will keep, down to 
within a degree or two of the freezing point. On the farm 
where the storage is very simple and is often a cellar or out- 
building, the doors should be kept closed by day to kee 
out warm air and open at night to let in that which is cool. 
It has been well proven that changes of temperature are 
bad for keeping apples and that free circulation of air is apt 
to induce evaporation and hasten maturity. Apples shut 
up in barrels or boxes, put into the coolest places available 
and kept so, will come out in the best condition possible. 
In no case should there be an hour’s unnecessary delay in 
getting them into storage. 
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Apple Day Gets A Boom 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—“We were coming out 
of the Pullman” said J. H. Hale in a recent conversation 
“John Porter and I, when an idea struck me all of g 
sudden. ‘Porter,’ I exclaimed, ‘Apple day will be 
here soon. Why don’t you advertise to give away a 
baked apple to every patron of your entire line of restay. 
rants thatday?’ Well, the idea struck him like a broadside 
I could see that, instantly, for he animatedly grasped my 
hand and exclaimed, ‘I’ll doit, Hale! I'll give away baked 
apples on apple day. The thing will boom my businesg 
as well as advertise Apple day. It appeals to me.’ We 
talked of other things of all sorts, and I left him. Imme. 
diately afterwards, on recollecting our conversation, jt 
came to my mind that the affair looked like a shrewd act of 
salesmanship on my part, for I have annually sold to Mr, 
Porter large shipments of apples and peaches from my 
orchards direct. Doubtless our conversation in the car 
wre been along the line of fruits and the prospects for their 
uture. 

“I at once went through the train again and finding Mr, 
Porter, explained to him that I had not made the proposi- 
tion because I was trying to increase my sales. To prove 
it, I would ship him the ores required for the experi- 
ment without charge. He laughed heartily, and then he 
refused my offer flatly. ‘No,’ said he, ‘It’s my venture 
and my advertisement and I shall foot the bill.’ ‘Why, it 
will requize thirty or forty barrels of the finest fruit.’ [ 
insisted, for I never back down, but he firmly declined my 
offer. -The apples consumed were the best as usual, for 
Porter always buys the best wrapped box apples. This 
custom with all kinds of products is what ie brought 
him his great success. And it is a lesson other young 
business men would do well to learn. He bought 250 
boxes last season which was away ahead of his previous 
orders, and this season has dented that order, insisting 
that he knows it has paid. Mr. Porter’s career has not 
been a long one, for he is a young man, butitis a bright 
one. He was a Hebron boy and worked until he had laid 
by about a thousand dollars. He thought he saw a possi- 
bility in the restaurant business by furnishing a fine place 
and the best of foods, and cutting out all of the other frills, 
like expensive service, silver and china. And so it proved, 
He began by serving orders over the counter and letting 

patrons seat themselves where they chose. Porter was the 
pioneer in this principle and he found that it worked. The 
public away from home want good things to eat and a 
neat place to eat them in. As a conse- 





turn, depends on the price of coal and other 
factors. The method calls for but slight 
additions to the equipment of the ordinary 
ice making or ol storage plant. The de- 
partment is not ready to recommend the 
erection. of freezing plants merely for the 
handling of the fall business of freezing 
cider, but recommends the process only to 
existing plants near large orchards which 
will find it a convenient filler and a means 
of reducing their overhead expenses through 
keeping their plant busy at an otherwise dull 
season. Moreover, as the product has not 
yet been marketed on a commercial scale, 
those undertaking the process should first 
satisfy themselves that they have a ready 
and convenient outlet for their product. A 
brief description of the manufacture of this 
concentrated cider on a commercial scale 
follows: 

An ice making plant was equipped with 
special 300-pound tin-lined freezingcans. It 
is essential that tin-lined freezing cans be 
employed, as they resist the action of the 
cider successfully and are the cheapest form 
of freezing cans which will serve the purpose. 
Galvanized cans are quickly attacked by the 
cider and should never be used. An ice 
crusher, a centrifugal machine, necessary 
machinery for handling the frozen cider, 
and containers for the finished product. 

The fresh cider is placed in the tin-lined 
ice cans and frozen in the brine tanks of the 
ice making plant. For the first freezing the 
brine temperature should range between 10° 
and 20°F., which will freeze the cider into a 
solid mass in from 36 to 48 hours. 


0—0—0 
Prepare Bees 


Remove honey at once. 

Leave plenty of winter food. 

Don’t spill or smear honey about the 
hive. It leads to robbing. 

Don’t chill the bees while clearing the 
supers. Choose warm days for this work. 

Wrap each hive with a layer of tar paper 
or other heavy, wind-proof material. 

If any supers are left on the hives, re- 
move the sections and fill the space with a 
bag of dry leaves. 

t the hives on a south slope and do 
not leave the front high enough to let snow 
or water blow or run in. 

The bee house or cellar is rarely or never 
used as far v So ae Se. A pe 
swarm properly prep in a good hive 
and pro ry fel will get through the winter 
well—L. Haseman, University of Mis- 
souri, College of Agriculture. 








has long been considered an yy o! 
some localities. This variety 

good shape, but the flesh is not cris 
being planted at the present day. 





Photograph of Spitzenburg Soriee as Grown near Rochester, N. Y. The Spitzenburg apple 
i 


gh quality, but it has been found variable, not succeeding in 
as never been a favorite with me. It is a beautifulredin color and of 
jp and tender like the McIntosh. Few Spitzenburg apples are 


quence he has followed the plan and en- 
larged it until now he owns a chain of 
excellent restaurants in many cities. Thus 
it is that Apple day is to be awarded its 
innings more and more.’”’—Hollister Sage, 
Conn. 

——o—o—o0——— 


Destroy Insects By 


Fall Plowing 


T. J. Talbert, University of Missouri, 
College of Agriculture 

If you want to kill the army worms, cut- 
worms, Hessian flies, a and 
other highly injurious insects, plow your 
fields this fall. plowing, disking 
and harrowing within the next few weeks 
will break up the nests, cells and protect- 
ing cases of many insects and expose them 
to the rigors of winter weather. This will 
completely destroy many of our most in- 
jurious insects and greatly diminish the 
numbers of others. ; 

Fall plowing does not affect all insects 
alike because they pass the winter in the 
soil in different stages. The grasshoppers 
and the corn-root lice pass the winter in the 
egg stage; the cutworms, army worms, wire 
worms and white grubs hibernate in the 
soil in the worm stage; the fall army worms, 
corn-ear worms and garden web worms 
pass the winter in the pupae or resting 
stage; and the click beetles, May beetles 
and potato beetles hibernate in the soil as 
adult beetles. 

Many insects are crushed and destroyed 
in their wintering s by plowing and 
disking. Others are brought up nearer 
the surface and not being able to go deeper 
into the soil or to construct new cases are 
exposed to the ravages of birds and other 
animals. They are also subjected to ex- 
cessive cold and moisture, to alternate 
freezing and thawing, and are killed. 

Old wheat stubble fields full of volun- 
teer wheat, weeds and grass are now hat- 
boring Hessian flies, army worms, cut 
worms, grasshopper eggs and plant lice, 
all of which may be destroyed by fall plow- 
ing. If these old stubble fields are not 
plowed until next spring serious injury May 
occur to corn, wheat and other crops 1n the 
neighborhood. The Hessian flies coming 
from the volunteer wheat next spring May 
completely destroy late sown wheat. 

) 

I would not be without the Greens 
Fruit Grower on the farm. 
Kellerman, Collinsville, Conn. 
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Talk With a Fruit Grower 


Profitable Quince Culture 
Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower 
On . sunny day in September I drove out to see my 
friend David Bell, the noted fruit grower, near Rochester, 
N. Y. Among other things he showed me a plantation of 
Orange quince trees which were looking remarkably thrifty 
and were heavily laden with large golden hued quinces. 
“Js the quince a profitable crop with you?” I asked. 
“Yes, I have nothing more profitable than the quince.” 
“Do you have any difficulty in selling the fruit at a prof- 

itable price?” : ' E 

“No, I have no difficulty in selling my quinces and_I have 

always made money from them.” 
“T see you keep the ground cultivated about your quince 
trees.” 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


‘How about its quality?” . 

“I consider the Bosc pear of the highest grade in quality. 
The pear that comes next nearest to it in quality is the 
Sheldon. The Bosc is beautiful in shape, having a pecu- 
liar pear shape with long neck and long stem. It is a 
beautiful color, a golden yellow something like old gold. 
Though it produces fruit in abundance it is a dessert pear 
and never grown in excess of the demand and it should be 
packed in boxes the same as California men pack their 
pears and apples. Bosc pear trees cost more than other 
trees owing to the fact that they are difficult to propagate. 
In the orchard, as you see here, the Bosc tree is a vigorous 


grower. It is fit to pick in October, and in a cool cellar 
will keep until late fall. In cold storage it can be kept 
all winter.” 


ty 


Handling Late Apple Crop 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. UNDERWOOD 


In harvesting apples the proper removal of the fruit from 
the tree is more of a trade than the uninitiated may think. 
I have had men who would start out to pick as if all that 
was to be done was to get the apples off the trees some- 
times with a part of the tree adhering to them while the 
pop, pop of dropping apples could be heard all around them 
and when the ladder was set against the tree an avalanche 
of apples would fall. Compare such a picker’s work with 
that of a careful experienced picker. _ If this careless picker 
is a beginner he may improve with a little practice, but if he 
is naturally careless and rough he will never make a first 
class picker. Apples must be handled with the 

utmost care if they are to go on the market in 





“Yes, I give all my fruit trees careful cultiva- 
tion, but it is not absolutely necessary with the 
uince or with other fruit. Much depends upon 
the character of the soil. If the soil is clay and 
liable to bake, cultivation is more necessary than 
on sandy soil for any fruit trees.” 


Plums a Profitable Crop with Mr. Bell 


David Bell has the most thrifty and attractive 
looking plum orchard I have seen in many a day. 
On Sept. 30th the plums were all marketed and 
sold with the exception of the Shropshire Damson, 
which he said were picked and had been placed in 
cold storage. He had sold his Lombards at one 
and one-half cents a pound. He considers the 
German prune the highest quality of any plum that 
he grows and it always sells at good prices, even 
higher prices than the high class Reine Claude. 
He cuts back the young shoots of last season’s 
growth every winter to within four to six inches 
of the point where the last year’s growth started 
with good results, which keeps the trees low 
headed and induces fruitfulness and an abun- 
dance of leaves. -He says that the more leaves 
the tree possesses the larger the crop and the finer 
the crop of fruit, and the same applies to vines 
and plants of all kinds. There is no better way of 
securing an abundance of leaves than by cutting 
back the new growth as he has practiced. 


What is an Acre of Fruit Trees Worth 
Mr. Bell’s orchards have been cut into and 
divided by the barge canal, which now occupies 
from five to ten acres that was previously occupied 


by pear trees. N. 
“What damages did you get from the state for 


good condition or to keep well when stored. 








Photograph showing the border of the fruit farm of David Bell at Rochester, 
Y. The row of trees at the left are standard pear trees. Those at the right 
are plum trees. The excavation is that of the new barge canal. 


In picking apples some prefer the use of bas- 
kets while others prefer sacks. They both have 
their advantages aud disadvantages. The advan- 
tage of using a basket lies largely in the fact that 
if the apples are carefully placed in the same they 
are not bruised and the blooms if there be any are 
not rubbed off. The objections to the baskets are 
that they are not so handy as the sacks and that 
careless pickers are disposed to toss apples into 
them as they hang on a limb or set upon the 
ground several feet away. : 

The advantage of using the sack is that it can 
be slung over the shoulder with a strap and the 
mouth kept open with a part of a barrel hoop 
sewed into the edge of the mouth and partly 
around the opening allowing the picker to easily 
carry it and use both hands. The objectious 
are that the blooms are likely to be rubbed from 
the fruit and the shifting of the sack puts many 
small bruises on the apples where they rub 
against each other, which with light colored or 
delicate skinned varieties is quickly noticed. 

I prefer the baskets, the round half-bushel 
kind with drop handles. By making an iron 
hook and attaching it to the handle to suspend 
the basket from the limbs the picker will be 
asp hr use both hands. 

n gathering an apple take it in th 
the hand rather than between the cuir aes 
press evenly upon it with the entire hand rather 
than with the tips of the fingers. Thus finger 
prints will not show on the apples after they 
stand a day or two as is usually the case when 
the apples are pulled from the tree with the fin- 
ger tips. Select the finest specimens first so they 
will be secured even if the others fall and when 














the destruction of your pear trees?” I asked. 

“The state paid me $17,500 damages for the de- 
struction of 1,783 bearing pear trees.” This would set the 
value of a pear tree rs the orchard land) in bearing 
at almost $10.00 each. ‘ 

“How much has the fruit of your orchard sold for in 
any one year?” I asked. 

“My ordinary fruit sales amount to $5,300 per year,” 
was the reply. 

Cold Storage for Pears 

“You told me that you placed your Shropshire Damson 
0 and Bartlett pears in cold storage. How long will 

artlett pears keep in cold storage?” 

“My Bartlett pears, which I pick the latter part of 
August, I keep in cold storage until nearly January first, 
that is four months. But this is too long for the keeping 
of Bartlett pears. My experience is that these pears 
deteriorate after keeping them so long and decay quickly 
after removal from cold storage after being in cold stor- 
age four months. But Bartlett pears will endure a month 
or two in cold storage without notice- 


Red Raspberry Culture 


The red raspberry requires less culture and attention 
than the black raspberry since the red raspberry reproduces 
itself continually, while the black raspberry renews itself 
from the tips of branches, therefore the old black raspberry 
stool is inclined to feeble as the years go by. 

I advise planting the red raspberry in rows 5 or 6 feet 
apart for field culture. This will give an opportunity 
to plant a row of strawberries between the rows of rasp- 
berries the first year or two. After that the raspberries 
will require all the space. Larger fruit will be secured 
if the plants are set 3 to 4 feet apart in the rows so as to 
admit of cultivation with the horse both ways. 


ee 


The public educational system of greater New York 
shows a total registration of 831,885 pupils. 


two are together and both cannot be picked 
once, pick the best one first. Pick first these which 
would receive the greatest jar in picking others, - 


It is always necessary, of course to make two 1 es 
one a strictly No. 1 or fancy grade and another ch es 
take apples that are slightly defective but good for imme- 
diate use, y termed No. 2 in the market. The pack- 
ing should always be done by an experienced man <r men 
as this is of great importance and is always the danger 
point. A layer of uniform a even in size and color 
a eee on the inside of the barrel and another layer of 
similar fruit put on top of the facers and the barrel filled 
with fruit free from defects of any kind. The barrel is well 
shaken each time a basketful of fruit is put in which makes 
the fruit tight in the barrel and less pressing of the head is 
required and consequently less bruising of the fruit. 

After the barrel is full and the fruit well shaken down 
the apples are adjusted on the top so that they are as 
nearly level as it is possible to have them. Then the 

press is applied, first seeing that the bar- 





able decline. I regard cold storage as of = 
great assistance to the fruit grower.” ‘ 


The German Prune 

_ This variety of plum David Bell con- 
siders the best of all with him. Hesays 
there are many strains of this prune, all 
similar but different in size. He tells 
me that the reason for this is that the 
Germans, being greatly attached to the 
German prune, bring with them when 
they emigrate to America, a quantit 
of seeds of the German prune, whic 
they plant and which seem to reproduce 
themselves very nearly from : i 
old German knew of twelve different 
varieties or strains of German_prune. 

The writer is aware that at Dansville 
where many Germans have located, they 
are growing, and have for many years 

en growing, a strain of German prune 
that is of a size and yet of high 
quality, a little different in growth of 
tree from what is generally known as the 
German prune. 


é Bosc Pear is Marvelous 
Seeing a large number of Bosc stand- 
i. pear trees in David Bell’s orchard, 
— him if they were a profitable 
ad DE 
Yes,” replied Mr. Bell, “I have no 
more profitable pear and none that 
ars more regularly each year than the 
Bose pear,” 








David Bell’s Plum Orchard 


rel is on a level and the head gently 
pressed in. The head liners are put in 
their proper place and with a light use 
of the hammer the head is nailed secure. 
The name of apples and also number of 
grade is then stamped on the faced end 
of the barrel. ' 

The marketing problem is’ one that 
we must solve oursclves. A shoe cob- 
bler can bring about as good results in 
selling the fruit as an expert apple sales- 
man provided he is furnished with first- 
class fruit and not a dozen kinds of 
inferior stuff. The markets are not 
killed with an over-production of good 
fruit. It is the over-production of 
poor fruit that knocks down the price of 
“am fruit. There is never a time that a 

ge well-colored nd well-matured ap- 
ple will not bring a fancy price in any 
market. And when nothing but this class 
is put into a barrel a handsome profit is 
realized. Let those of us who have ap- 
ples to ship this season of 1916 exercise 
the utmost care in placing the fruit on 
the market, resting assured that we will 
be richly rewarded for our efforts. 

+ ——0—0-0"> ; 

It is estimated that °140,000,000 
people now speak the English language, 
51,000,000 the French, 75,000,000. Ger- 
man, 33,000,000 Italian, 42,000,000 
Spanish, 13,000,000 Portuguese and 





75,000,000 Russian. 
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Storing Fruits and Vegeta- 
hles for Winter Use 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
J. S. UNDERWOOD, Ill. 

Every fall on our farm we store a goodly quantity of 
fruits and vegetables for use during the following winter. 
It is a practice that should be pursued on every farm. 
The storage of the products means something more than 
protection against frost, it means a retention of quality 
as well as a guard against decay. Every storage house 
should be kept as near 34 degrees as possible. 

I do not favor the house or home cellar as an ideal 
storage as the heat from stoves in living rooms above 
always exerts an influence on temperatures causing un- 
evenness. For instance the opening of cellar windows 
causes cold floors above, then when closed again the 
temperature goes up in the cellar below causing the pro- 
ducts stored therein to wilt. This wilted, withered condi- 
tion is due to evaporation. The water which the fruits 
and vegetables contain is reduced, the cells of the products 
collapse, the tissue falls away and the skin naturally 
wrinkles. Thus the savor and sprightliness of the apple 
and the potato are gone. 

There is, however, a way in which fruit products can 
be stored in the home cellar with good results. So far I 
have dealt with the problem from the standpoint of open 
bins and boxes such as are usually used in putting away 
the winter’s supply of produce. While the plan I am going 
to give takes time and patience, yet it pays. Every apple 
should be in a perfect state before being stored. Cut a 
lot of old newspapers in squares of about ten inches. 
Take an apple in the hand, stem to the palm, then place 
it on the square of paper held in the other hand and 
wrap, giving the paper corners a simple twist. Pack the 
apples away in tight boxes or barrels 
and I assure you that you will enjoy 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 
Apple Dayat Rochester,N.Y. 


There are many and cogent reasons why today has 
been designated as Apple Day, and there are especial 
reasons why it should & observed in this, the important 
apple region of the great western New York fruit belt. 
While the slogan, “Eat an apple,” has been adopted as 
appropriate to the day, the observance of Apple Da 
has a deeper and wider significance. The present hig 
quality of the fruit of the apple tree, as produced in the 
favored region bordering on the shores of Lake Ontario, 
was not the result of chance. Since very early in its his- 
tory Rochester has been a recognized leader as a nursery 
center. Beginning with experiments under the Pinnacle 
hills more than sixty years ago, there has been a steady 
evolution and improvement in the quality of the fruit. 
This improvement was graphically inseaned a day or 
two ago by comparison of a pippin from a tree many 

ears old, still standing in an experiment garden in the 
Pande range of hills, with the typical example of the 
apple grown in the same region today. 

As has been said, there should be more than the mere 
literal conformity to the catchy slogan, “Eat an apple.” 
Present custom in this great fruit belt insures apple lovers 
the very highest quality of this most wholesome and en- 
joyable of fruits for winter use. At small expense the 

ome cellar can be stocked with fruit which may be 
made to conserve not only health but luxury, until the 
winter’s snows shall have melted and the flowers bloom 
in the springtime. 

“Eat an apple,” by all means, but do not neglect the 
opportunity to procure a supply of the wholesome fruit 
of the orchards which will bring added joy to the winter 
fireside. Make today’s slogan a reminder of blessings 
yet to come. “Buy a barrel,” is also an appropriate 
shibboleth for Apple Day. 
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Plum Culture 
By PROF. F. A. WAUGH, Mass. 1 
y College’ Agricultural 


Next to the peach the plum is the most important stone 
fruit grown anywhere in the temperate regions. In many 
localities it is even more important than the peach but 
in spite of all its good points, the plum is sadly neglected, 
Yet, it is one of the most luscious fruits when properly 
grown and well ripened on the tree. On good grayell 
apple soils, almost all kinds of plums can be grown wi 
success, says Mass. Bulletin No. 4. 

In pruning, the center of the tree is kept reasonably 
well opened in order to let in light and air; broken branches 
are cut out as required, and wounds are painted over 
The latter half of March is usually the most convenient 
time for this work. 

For cultivation the system practiced by most successful 
apple growers consists of oC the soil early in the 
spring, or cutting it up with a spading harrow, ollowing 
this with frequent surface cultivation, using such tools 
as the spring tooth harrow, Acme, or smoothing harrow 
ceasing cultivation about July Ist, and planting some 
sort of cover crop. 

A substitute for cultivation of plum trees, which is 
often advised and used is to plant the trees in a poultry 
yard. This is seveananunded on the theory that the 
poultry will eat up the curculios; but the real advantages 
come in the partial cultivation of the soil by the scratchi 
poultry, in the elimination of weeds and in the supply of 
plant food from the egy | droppings. Certainly plum 
trees are about the best things that can be found for 
growing in the poultry yard. 

It is said that lime and potash are especially required 
as fertilizers and that one must use his own judgment 
in the supply of nitrogen, basing that judgment on the 
color of the foliage and the general 
vigor of the tree. Barnyard manure 





well-rotted, can of course be used 





fresh apples as long as they last. 
This same plan can be pursued in 
storing pears. 

The shutting out of light and ‘ 
varying drafts will work the same saa W 
favorable results with potatoes, 
beets and carrots. Simply cover 
the boxes or bins with old carpets 
or building paper, then a layer of 
clean straw which should be weight- 
ed down with short boards. When 
these simple rules are followed the 
cellar can yet be ventilated without 
shutting out the light or disturbing 
even the temperature of the snugly 
stored contents. Salsify, parsnips, 
turnips -and rutabagas lose all their 
tempting flavors if stored openly 
in the common cellar, in fact they 
become unpalatable when long ex- 
posed to the light and air. These 
vegetables should be packed in boxes 
or barrels of sand which makes 
them at all times accessible and as 
fresh r' when first taken from the 

und. 

_The yood old-fashioned cave or 
pit, when properly constructed, is 
a fine way in which tostore apples 
and vegetables. Poor drainage is 
as fatal to success as is poor cover- 
ing, in the art of pit making. First 
select a dry, well-drained site and 
excavate not deeper than sure drain- 
age will permit. Four feet wide, 
four feet deep and six feet long, is 
about as large as a pit should be. 


yard. — 
of the vineyar 








Harold F. Spaulding of Michigan sends us the above photograph of his thrifty and productive Concord vine- , 
He 99 that the photograph illustrates a quick, convenient and profitable way of getting the — out tion that 


f By this he refers to the one-horse wagon being drawn between the rows heavily laden with the 
of freshly picked, fragrant and luscious grapes. 


on plum trees in small quantities, 
though it is certain to have an ex- 
cess of nitrogen and to be weak in 
potash. 

One striking quality of the plum 
tree is its demand for cross-pollina- 
tion. There are very few varieties 
which will bear fruit of themselves; 
nearly all require to have their 
blossoms fertilized by pollen from 
other trees. 

The black-knot has long been the 
bugaboo of the farmer or householder 
who wishes to grow a few plums. 
Spraying will do something to check 
the disease but the pruning knife 
will do more. Plums need some 
spraying usually on about the same 
line as the work given to the apple 
orchard. When the San Jose Scale 
is to be treated, a lime sulphur 
spray will be given early in the 
spring. A heavy spraying of Bor- 
deaux mixture or of plain blue 
vitriol solution before the buds open, 
will add in checking brown rot and 
other diseases. Another sprayin 
of Bordeaux mixture with arsenic 
poison added should be given soon 
after the blossoms fall. It should 
be specially noted in this connec- 

povidone mixture should 


pote be only half strength for plum trees. 








Of course this depth may have to 
be lessened on account of water, but 
in this case the shallower pit can be lengthened the re- 
quired amount. 

Pile the vegetables to be stored to as sharp a peak as 
possible and after making even over the surface, cover 
all with about six inches of clean straw or hay and over 
this throw enough dirt to nicely cover the straw. Nothin 
further need be done until the approach of real col 
weather, when another six inch layer of straw should be 
put on, over which about eighteen inches of earth is 
placed and packed well. Then when winter really sets 
in cover the pit good and deep with coarse stable manure. 
I will say from practical experience that vegetables thus 
stored are sure to winter in an ideal state. 


Effect of This Storage 


Apples buried in pits are always improved in flavor 
and crispness if the work is well done. The pit proper 
should be first well-lined with clean straw, upon which 
the apples are carefully placed. While the flavor of apples 
is much improved by such storage, their keeping qualities 
will be greatly lessened when they are again exposed to 
the air. 

Pumpkins and squashes need a dry, light and cool 
cellar and if well ripened and with stems intact when 
stored in the cellar they will keep in good condition for a 
long time. Cabbages have no place in the cellar under 
dwellings, as their odor knows no bounds, being alto- 
ether unpleasant. They should be stored on their 

eads, roots up, in the ground in rows and straw put on 
each side, then boards, then a little earth and in this 
simple manner they will keep well. 





Bushel BasKets for Apples 


The bushel hamper basket is the latest package to be 
used by apple growers. At the St. Louis meeting of the 
National Apple Growers, a number of growers gave 
accounts of their successful experience with the bushel 
hamper basket, and we would advise growers to pack a 
few baskets this year and see just what can be done with 
them on the markets, says American Fruit Grower. 

It has a number of advantages. The size of the pack- 
age is one that can be used in any apartment or small 
dwelling. The apples can be used before they begin to 
get soft. The expense of packing the bushel hamper 
basket is much less than boxed apples. The basket can 
also be used for other purposes by the housewife after 
the apples have been removed. 

The growers who have packed the bushel hamper 
baskets state that it is absolutely necessary to use a pole 
in the center to avoid crushing and bruising of the fruit. 
A new type of basket is now being placed on the market 
with a removable bottom, and the claim is made that the 
pole is not necessary for this hamper. 

Those who packed the baby barrels last year sold them 
at excellent prices, and we would also advise growers to 
use some of each of the “barrelettes” for this year’s crop. 


—o—0—0 
“Weak minds alone complain, strong one’s endure in 
silence.’ 


“The above quotation has been a wonderful help to 
me so I pass it along.—Author unknown.” 
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A Record Breaker 


Apple growers on the Eastern Panhandle of West 
Virginia and the adjoining: counties in Virginia have com- 
menced to gather one of the largest crops ever raised in 
this section. ‘ The growers report the fruit to be of the 
first quality and good prices are being realized. 

It is estimated that Berkeley county, West Virginia, 
and Frederick County, Virginia, have the largest yiel 
in their history. In several counties in Virginia the crop 
is estimated at about 250,000 barrels. Clarke, Warren, 
Rappahannock, Augusta and Loudoun counties, Virginia, 
report excellent yield. j 

Editor’s Note: The above report sent Green’s Fruit 
Grower by a subscriber teaches us that we cannot judge 
of the success of any crop in any one locality or seve 
localities, but that in estimating the crop of the country 
we must take into consideration the condition of the crop 
in the country at large. + 

Those of us who live in western New York are inclined 
to feel that we should get high prices for our apples t 
fall owing to the fact that our crop in the Rochester, N 
district, is light and the quality not up to former years, 
but if many localities can make as — a report as 18 
made in the above note from Charlestown, West V4, 
apples may not be as scarce this fall as many of us antic- 
ipate. , 
It is seldom that any crop of fruit or grain is an entire 
failure over this whole country. The United States has 
such varied temperature and soils, rainfall and immunity 
from insect or fungous diseases, we are almost ce 
have at least a fair crop on the average. 
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/Heacock Fruit Company’s 


Farm of 110 Acres ~ 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By SYLVANUS J. KNIGHT, Ind. 


One beautiful autumn day in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, the writer with a number of other guests visited 
the Heacock Fruit Company’s Orchard, located four and 
one-half miles northeast of Salem, Ind. We were first 
taken to the storage house which is built of concrete, 
partly under ground with one room above ground for 
gorting, grading and boxing. Stacked on the porch of 
this building was their Grimes Golden ae already 
for market, all nice, smooth and beautiful. We asked 
Mr. Heacock if he would ship them and he replied no, 
that he could not supply his patrons here at Salem 
with all they wanted at $1.25 per bushel and would have 


to limit his orders. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


be out of danger of rabbits. Mr. Heacock always wins 
premiums at the fairs and apple shows, having won two 
ave sprayers at the Indiana Apple Show and the two 

undred dollar prize at the 1914 show for the Grand 
Sweepstakes box of any variety. He was chosen judge 
of all the fruit at the Indiana State Fair, held at Indian- 
apolis from 6th-10th of September, 1915, and was an 
exhibitor at the Apple Show held at Indianapolis, Nov. 
6-13th, 1915, and on sweepstake on plate of Winesaps 
and many other premiums. 





Does it Pay to Paint? 


Yes, painting pays and pays big. Paint and oil are the 
best preservers of wood that we have. Money spent in 
painting farm buildings and implements is a good invest- 
ment. It is really surprising how one can improve the 
appearance of a weather-beaten house with one or two 





It is important to note here that while sixty-two per cent 
of the crop went to points outside of the State, it was 
distributed - to sixty-four per cent of the total number of 
destinations, while the twenty-two and three-tenths per 
cent of the crop that went to points in New York State 
north of New York City, was distributed to thirty-five 
per cent of the total number of destinations. This shows 
that in spite of statements to the contrary, New York 
peaches are distributed much more effectively in New 
York State than in any other region. It also shows 
that any system of marketing which does not consider 
markets outside of New York City and New York State 
meets only thirty-eight per cent of the problem, and 
tends to increase the congestion in New York State 
markets instead of widening distribution. 

A study of the shipping records of 
the New York Central Railroad 





We were next shown the spray- 


shows that the shipment of peaches 








ing house where the power spray- 
ers are kept, a small two-story 
building with a good well nearby 
where the water is pumped by the 
engine on the power sprayer into a 
2.000 gallon tank in the upper story, 
just enough lower for the water to 
run into them. From this large 
wooden tank are two smaller wooden 
tanks that hold about 200 gallons 
each, or enough to fill the sprayer 
tank. These are used for mixing 
the spray in. They are just high 
enough for the spray to run out 
of them into the sprayer without 
any dipping or more pumping. 
This makes fast work in filling the 
sprayer. We were next shown 
the bearing orchard of eight or ten 
acres which had been badly neg- 
lected like most of the orchards in 
this section until it came into the 
present management about four 
years ago, but now it has been 
pruned, sprayed, fertilized and 
cultivated until now it bears large 
crops of fine apples. This is an 
off year with apples in southern 
Indiana, but this orchard has trees 
bending to the ground with Ben 
Davis, Kentucky Sweets, Winesaps 
and Rome Beauties, the finest and 








Low Headed Trees. Heacock Orchard. 


from New York State has increased 
from 1,341 carloads in 1910 to 4,419 
carloads in 1915. 


While the increase in peaches 
produced in New York State has 
trebled in the past five years, there 
is every reason to look for a still 
greater increase, because of the fact 
as shown by the Farm Survey, (Nia- 
gara County Farm Bureau Bulletin 
No. 1) made in 1913, covering 
eighty-seven farms in the peach 
region of Niagara County, one-third 
of the orchards of this region are not 
in bearing. 

The year 1913 is remembered in 
western New York as a prosperous 
year for the peach growers, while 
1915 was generally disastrous. In 
1913, 4,340 carloads of peaches 
originated along the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, as against 4,419 carloads 
in 1915. The increase of 79 carloads 
in 1915 would hardly be sufficient 
to cause the great variation in 
prices between 1913 and 1915. The 
growers have been trebling their 
production in the last five years 
by paying more attention to bet- 
ter methods, and by increasing 
their acreage, but they have paid no 
attention whatever to increasing 











fullest trees of Rome Beauties we 
ever saw. This shows what in- 
tense cultivation and thorough 
complish. We then took a hike over the youn 

orchard which was set out three years ago. They ha 

two severe dry seasons to pull through, but with a good 
cultivation lost but few trees; this season being wet some 
of them made a growth of four or five feet this summer, 
and will soon be ready for bearing. There are 100 acres 
in this young apple orchard. Not many varieties are 
grown. Just the best of the well tested varieties are 
grown such as Winesap, Stayman, Rome Beauties, Jona- 
thans and other standard kinds, with more than half the 
orchard Grimes Golden. The cultivation is done with 
a double disk harrow, the front row of disks throw the 
dirt out, while the back ones bring it back, leaving the 
ground perfectly level. This is drawn by an 18 horse- 
sere farm tractor, and run as Close to the trees as can 
be done. Then spaded and hoed around clear up to the 
trees. Legume crops are raised in the orchard such as 
cow peas, soy beans and clovers. About 60 acres is 
seeded to crimson clover this fall to be plowed under in 
the spring for the benefit of 


spraying will ac- 


coats of good paint. One coat every five years will cover 
all defects and make the buildings bright and new. The 
fall is a good time to do this work. All buildings and 
implements depreciate in value by not keeping them 
properly painted. One loses dollars instead of saving, by 
not attending to this work often. All buildings and 
machinery bring a far better price when nicely painted. 


0—0—0 


“He who knows not and knows not that’ he knows not 
is a fool, shun him; he who knows not, and knows that he 





knows not is simple, teach him; he who knows and knows 
not that he knows is asleep, wake him; he who knows 


and knows that he knows is wise, follow him.’’—Old 
Persian Proverb. 
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“When an Arabian monarch asked his wise men for a 
motto which should fit any occasion he gave it, “This 


too shall pass away.” 


*production and competition, 
wider distribution. » set ag 
_ The New York Central Railroad is equally interested 
in this situation with the fruit growers of western New 
York, and is co-operating with a committee appointed 
by the New York State Fruit Growers’ Association to 
devise ways and means of improvement. 


Peach growing is essentially a manufacturing business, 
In all successful manufacturing businesses, three important 
characteristics are pre-eminent. 


_ First of all, we find that every successful manufacturing 
interest sells a standard article. It is therefore necessary 
that we standardize our product so that each basket of 
peaches, bearing the same brand, is uniform in quality. 
This can probably best be accomplished by drawing up 
specifications for the different grades, and the use of 
central packing houses. 

A second prominent characteristic of the successful 
manufacturing business is a knowledge of markets. The 
business man must know where he can do business; who 

his competitors are; the peculiar 





the ground and followed by 
some other legume crop in 
the spring. Mr. Heacock 
carefully grades and packs 
his fruit for market. A farm 
wagon with a platform hay 
frame and booster springs is 
used for haulingit. 38 bushel 
baskets can be placed on_ the 
frame which makes a nice load 
and hauls in good shape. His 
apples on the Salem market 
are mostly ordered by tele- 
Phone. He then marks the 
purchaser’s name on a card 
attached on the basket, then 
his hired man can deliver them 
without any difficulty. One 
important thing we noticed 
In passing through the orchard 
was the manner in which the 
oung trees are protected 
Tom rabbits which destroy 
80 many little fruit trees in 
section of the country. 
en the trees are set out 
ere is @ coil of 11-2 inch 
mesh poultry netting slipped 
around them, about the size 
and shape of a joint of stove 
Pipe. This is left to remain 
On them for several years or 
‘Until they are large enough to 





preferences of different mar- 
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kets, and the volume of busi- 
ness he can do profitably in 
each of these markets, 

Thirdly, a successful manu- 
facturing business is character- 
ized by a system for utilizing 
this knowledge of markets, sup- 
plying market | Spammer 
avoiding unprofitable competi- 
tion, and controlling the vol- 
ume of his business which is 
done in any locality. 

The following discussion 
deals with this market knowl- 
edge and suggests a method of 
utilizing it: 

Note that of the 11,715 car- 
loads of peaches shipped dur- 
ing this period that 4,059 or 
well over one-third came from 
New York State, that Ohio, 
West Virginia and Michigan, 
in order, were the strongest 
competing States with New 
York. Note further that New 
York peaches dominated all 
the large markets east of 
Chicago, except Boston, Bal- 
timore and Cleveland, which 
cities are close to the peach 
regions of Connecticut, Mary- 
land and Ohio, respectively. 
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Is this a Free Country? 

While this country is free as compared 
with most other countries, no one can 
claim that he is free to act as he chooses. 
A man here is not allowed to act in a vicious 
manner or in such a way as to disturb his 
neighbors or the community at large. In 
this free country of ours we often feel com- 
pelled to do various legitimate acts that we 
would gladly avoid. One of these acts is 
to be called upon to sit on a jury at a time 
when our own affairs demand our undi- 
vided attention, or when we feel physically 
disabled for such a duty, although our 
physical appearance seems to deny our 
assertion. There are many who would 
gladly avoid taxation but who are com- 
pelled each year to sign checks for various 
municipal improvements, expenses or 
repairs. 

The larger part of the American people 
are opposed to war. They would prefer 
that our flag be not saluted to the fullest 
extent by the discharge of cannon or other- 
wise rather than to have war with a neigh- 
boring nation. They would also prefer to 
overlook slight indignities from neighbor- 
ing nations rather than to have war declared, 
causing the loss of hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens, but our people have no 
voice on this subject further than to appeal 
to the President and members of Congress, 
assumed to be representatives of the people 
on this and other important subjects. 

How many people there are in this and 
other countries we are not warlike, have 
no desire to shoulder a gun and shoot down 
their fellow men, who on the occasion of 
war being declared by a few men in high 

sition would be forced into war and into 
Pattle to the death. 

In the church you may say that all gifts 
are voluntary, but strictly speaking they 
are not. If the majority of the church 
members desire to raise $10,000, $20,000, 
$30,000, $50,000 or $100,000, it is not for 
you or me to hesitate. We feel com- 
pelled to join the majority even though 
we are not in favor of the movement in- 
augurated, which may be to embellish the 
church, to buy a new organ, or to build a 
new church far more sumptuous than the 
old one. 

No man, even in this free country of 
ours strictly speaking is not the arbiter of 

is own fortune. He is carried along 
swiftly by the current of events and forced 
into expenditures that do not appeal to him 
personally. If he is attacked with a con- 
tagious disease his freedom of movement 
is withheld at the command of the board 
of health and he is virtually a prisoner. 

The whole world seems to be a brother- 
hood divided into small brotherhoods 
called nations, then into still smaller 
brotherhoods of the family. Not any one 
of these world-wide brotherhoods has com- 
plete freedom of action, nor has the indivi- 
dual brotherhood of the city, village or 
family. 


SUE 0 Se 

The Old Schoolhouse and the School 

I have keen recollections of the old cobble- 
stone schoolhouse located in the open 
country two miles from the nearest village, 
which must have been over fifty years old, 
when I, as a child, occupied a seat there. 
There was no attempt at architectural 
effects inside or out. The benches were 
made as cheaply as possible out of plain, 
pine boards; the back of one seat having a 
wide board placed over it formed the desk 
of the seat back of it. I cannot explain 
how I could sit for six hours each day on 
such a hard seat as these boards made. 
The seats and desks were disfigured with 
the carving by jackknife by many students, 
some of them now living, many long since 
buried in the village cemetery. The backs 
of the seats were straight and hard. I 
cannot remember suffering pain from these 
hard seats, but I do recall looking longingl 
out of the window at the fields and wood- 
lands, the encircling brook and the wild 
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birds, all bathed in spring or summer sun- 
shine, longing for the close of school that I 
might have my freedom. 

Modern schoolhouses are better.designed 
and arranged and yet they have no architec- 
tural expression. They have modern seats, 
more comfortable than those of old, but 
the playground is not decorated with 
vines or shrubs and is generally barren of 
trees. Neither in the old or the new school- 
houses are there .any pictures. There are 
few who appreciate the importance of sur- 
rounding children with objects of beauty 
either in vines, shrubs and trees or in the 
proportions of the building or in its interior 
decoration. Nevertheless, a child who is 
not brought into daily contact with beauti- 
ful things is not the same child, and will 
not make the same man,or woman as the 
child surrounded with beauty in the natural 
scenery not only, but in the buildings and 
in the rooms of the buildings. The modern 
city schools spend money on pictures, and 
this is now made a specialty. Some of 
them give attention to plants in all the 
windows. 

—_——_0->-——"_——~ 
Are Buyers of Apples Discriminating? 

An apple grower near this city told me 
recently that one reason why the apples 
usually sold by the grocers of this city were 
of inferior quality lies in the fact that the 
grocers do not discriminate as they should 
in regard to the grading of the apples which 
they purchase. This apple grower, who 
has been selling apples to the grocers and 
dealers of Rochester for many years, said 
that, deciding to make a test, he regraded 
several barrels of . Baldwins. Dumping 
ten barrels of these apples, he sorted out 
the very best, marking them “Selected 
Fruit” and selling that portion of the fruit 
which was not so good, but which would 
have’ passed for the Standard “A” New 
York grade as No. 2. On offering this 
superior grade of apples on the Rochester 
market, he found that they would bring no 
higher price than the Standard “A” grade 
of fruit from which these superior apples 
were taken. 


Here is a discouraging situation for the 


apple grower. If the buyer is not discrim- 
inating and pays the man who produces 
superior apples no better, or but little 
better prices than he pays the apple grower 
who produces fruit of ordinary quality, 
what inducement is there for the apple 
grower to take great pains in sorting this 
fruit? 

For years I have been growing apples. 
My experience is that there is a vast differ- 
ence in the grading of fruit by growers in 
almost every locality of western New York. 
Some of these apple growers not only pro- 
duce ‘superior fruit, at they are honest 
and careful in their grading, and yet nearly 
the same average price is paid in the vari- 
ous localities, so much per barrel, not- 
withstanding the difference in quality which 
must ever be noticeable. 


While I make the above statement, I 
will modify it somewhat, for I am aware 
that there are a few orchardists who pro- 
duce such superior apples and have such a 
reputation for grading that their fruit is 
eagerly sought after by out of town buyers 
and yet my belief is that these more caref 
producers do not receive the extra pay 
they should receive or would receive if the 
buyers used greater discrimination in the 
prices offered for the various grades of 
apples, all of which are sold under the 
Standard “A” New York brand or the 
No. 2 grade. 

The best grades of western New York 
apples are shipped out of Rochester. The 
poorer grades, that are not good enough 
to ship or put in cold storage, are largely 
sold here. I know of men who get $6.00 
per barrel each year from regular consumer 


patrons for extra fine or fancy Spy apples, | 


without regard to the market price for 
apples as usually grown and graded 


Where I Saw the Trees Planted 

A nurseryman friend tells me that he 
sold to a club a lot of ornamental trees such 
as European birch, white and scarlet thorn 
apple, Norway maple, silver maple and 
Carolina poplar. This friend happened to 
be on the grounds when the men were plant- 
ing them. The roots of the trees were not 
covered or otherwise protected while wait- 
ing their turn to be planted. The soil in 
which some of these trees were planted was 
sub-soil, entirely unfit for protecting and en- 
couraging the growth of these trees. If my 
friend had been planting trees in such sub- 
soil he would have dug a large hole, and 
after placing the roots of the tree in this 
hole would have covered them and nearly 
filled the hole with good garden soil, or 
good soil from some potato or corn field. 
But there are many people who do not 
realize that sub-soil is not suitable for plac- 
ing over the roots of trees, plants and vines 
when they are transplanted. Such sub- 
soil is nearly always found around the 
foundation walls of dwellings. When the 
cellar was excavated, no matter how many 
years ago, the sub-soil was used to grade 
the ground around the wall. One reason 
why roses and vines do not grow and live 
when planted in this sub-soil is that the 
soil is too impoverished to give the trees a 
start. There are many instances where 
nurserymen are blamed for the lack of 
success in transplanting trees when the 

fault is with the planter. 

————_0O—""= 

Thrift 
Some one has said that it is not difficult 
to prophesy whether a certain individual 
is to be a success financially. He says that 
all you have to do is to ask, ‘Can you save 
money?” If the answer is “No, I cannot,” 
then it may be safely prophesied that you 
will be a business failure. But if on the 
contrary the answer is, “Yes, I can save 
something even under the most depressing 
circumstances,” then you can safely decide 
that this man or woman is likely to be a 
business success. Notwithstanding the 
above facts, many people are ashamed to 
be caught economizing. They are apt to 
be ashamed of thrift, though this for most 
people is the principal means of business 
success. For most people there is no other 
way of getting a start in business or in 
accumulating other than by economy. 
But economy does not always mean small 
expenditures, but it does mean that you 
should not spend or invest beyond your 
means. Thrift, economy, savings, con- 
siderateness in the handling of income are 

wonderful working words. 


———— OO" 


Is the World Good Enough? 


A man has been discovered at Rochester, 
N. Y., who is of the opinion that the world 
is good enough as it is. He would not have 
it better. I did not suppose there was a 
man, woman or child on earth who held 
such an opinion as the above. Surely this 
man would not claim that there are not 
existing on the earth evils. No one can 
dispute the fact that there are many vicious 
acts going on continually on this globe. 
While I have not interviewed this strange 
individual, his thought probably is that we 
must always expect some bad with the 
good and some good with the bad and that 
he is satisfied with the amount of good 
existing in the world, hoping that it may 
counteract as much of the bad as possible. 


How many there are who are utterly 
disappointed with many things occurring 
on earth.’ To them it would seem that 
people are constantly eating too much, 
drinking too much, talking or writing too 
much or too little, doctoring themselves 
too much or too little, making too much 
disturbance or not enough, seeking exces- 
sive educational advantages or availing 
themselves of too little, smoking too much 
or too little, working too much or too little, 
devoting too much time to pleasure or too 
little, but after all is said or done this is a 
pretty good world. It must be so, because 
God made it and to say that the world is 
utterly bad would be like flying in the 
face of Providence. Think for a moment 
what the condition of affairs would be if 
there were no evil and if everything and 
everybody were good, honest, fair dealing, 
unselfish, as willing to do for others as 
they would be to do for themselves. No 
one can deny that such a world as this 
would be stupid and unprogressive, abso- 
lutely a dead world. 
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*“Your Young Men Shall See 
and Your Old Men Shall 
Dreams.”’ 
Young men have more imaginatio 
older men. As the years go by with > 
men imagination is diminished and reason 
enters more and more into the conduet or 
decisions of the aged. Imagination lends 
attraction to everything. In imagination 
the future looks bright and attractive 
When we stop to reason over a problem oy: 
task is more labored and uncertain, We 
may reason and continue to reason, and 
the longer we consider the question the 
less decided we may bec me or the less 
hopeful of the outcome, therefore with 
comes a tendency to pessimism. Another 
reason for hesitation on the part of the 
is that they are guided largely by their ex. 
perience with life and with the affairs of 
men in their relation with business, with 
the church, with politics, or other similar 
affairs. The youth is not bothered, hinder. 
ed or delayed by his experience, for it has 
been limited compared with that of the 
veteran. The world needs young men for 
they are venturesome. Elderly men should 
be better qualified to manage affairs, but 
they are apt to be too conservative. They 
hesitate for their experience has taught 
them that to be hasty is not the part of 
wisdom. 


Visions, 
Dream 


——_o—_——— 
Responsibility 

How far are you and I responsible for 
the sufferings and troubles of life? This jg 
often a difficult question to answer. How 
far are we responsible for poverty, which 
has ever existed in this world? How far 
are we responsible for intemperance in 
drinking, in eating and in working? It is 
not pleasant to have a feeling of t 
responsibility, particularly in those } 
tions which I have intimated, where there 
can be but little hope of our making our 
influence seriously felt. If we should feel 
acutely our responsibility in regard to all 
the misfits and misfortunes of this life we 
would beyond question be submerged 
with grief‘and would be mental and physical 
wrecks, thus in a certain sense it is well 
that we do not feel our nsibility: to 
our brother man and to the treatment 
of animals that are completely in our power. 
Did you ever consider that your horse, 
your cow, your dog, your chickens, were 
your slaves absolutely, their imprisonment 
or slaughter being left in your hands 
without redress? How should we treat 
these slaves, these helpful creatures? Sure- 
ly with kindness and consideration. 


——_0O—_—_—_ 
Seeds Great Travelers 


If I should ask you whether any other 
thing than birds possessed wings, you 
might answer no, but if you stopped to 
consider you would recall that the seeds 
of many plants and trees have what t 
be termed wings. The maple tree and 8 
few other trees have on either side of the 
seed wide-spread something much like the 
wings of a bird. The thistle and milk- 
weed are marvelously adapted to flight. 
I can recall seeing the eky filled with these 
seeds as far up as I could see. Other seeds 
like the burdock have the ability to cling 
to animals or to the clothing of men and 
thus be carried far and widely distributed. 
Nuts have a different means of locomotion. 
Nuts are made palatable to animals and 
nutritious, therefore they are sought after 
by squirrels, chipmunks and other crea- 
tures and carried away from the place where 
they grow. Squirrels often bury these 
nuts, which in due season sprout and re 
produce their species. k 

It will be noticed that there is a reason 
for the various fruits being attractive to 
animal; aside from their value as food, as 18 
shown by the strawberry, raspberry, black- 
berry, mulberry and less often the cherry 
and other fruits, which are sought after by 
birds and other creatures. The pulp 
part of the fruit is digested, while the 
pass through the system unchanged al 
may be deposited hundreds of miles from 
the places where the fruit was grown. 

_—_—————_O—__" 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I desire here 
to express my appreciation of your val- 
uable paper. The information and help 
that I receive from it is incalculable. 
I look forward with interest and plea- 
sure to its monthly arrival. How you 
can give us such a paper for the price, 
I cannot conceive. Enclosed you 
find check for another three (3) yeat® 
renewal. E. H. Read, Md, 
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MORE FRUIT 

from your trees if you keep them free 
:.. from San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, 

i etc. by spraying with 
GOOD SicrscFISH OIL 

7% SOAP NOS 

. PT Kills all tree pestswithout injury totrees. 
Fertilizes soil and aids healthy growth. 


Our valuable book on Tree and 
FREE Plant Diseases. Write today. 





JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 
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, 15 NEW BULBS, 10c. 


1 Marvel Tulip, giant, fragrant, 1 Pink, 
1 Scarlet, and 3 Parity white Freesias, 
1 blue Babiana, 3 Double Rosebud, 2 
Buttercup and 3 Grand DuchessOxalis, 
Also treatise on Bulb Culture for 
garden and house, and catalogue, 
ALL MAILED FOR 10 
Also 10 Tulips, 1 each of 10 new classes 
i for 10c., 15 Giant Crocus for 10c., or all 
' 3 lots, 40 BULBS FOR 25 C \e 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants an 
rare winter-blooming plants free to 


John Lewis Childs, Inc.,FloralPark,N.Y. 





'$10.000.00 


Backsthis saw. It Is the best and cheapest saw made, 
As low as — & Z00K 


easy to operate. 
which ripping table can 
be added. Guaranteed 








When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





million now in use. My new cat: 
alog tells how I have split the 
{poser only $39.25 and up. 








Pays Cash for FURS 


Prices Higher This Year 
-— oy en OX, sey. 
teach you how. 


m Back. Traps at 
’ Fi 8 books in one (trapper’s ide— 
Sorte, sore inert see. tl 
World pare s and ship thins. Will'send you fur market 
hf robeltite today.” We tan hides and tere for ecto, 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., 410 Funsten Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 














The Sure Way 


To Save Trees 


Before ‘winter sets in, 
put an 

EXCELSIOR WIRE 

| MESH TREE GUARD 
yi aroundeach orchardtree. 
They cost little. Can be 
set up in amoment. Pre- 
Yq ventall gnawing by mice, 
yy Yabbits or woodchucks. 
Have saved many an 
orchard. {n the spring, 
remove and use next sea- 
son. Heavily galvanized 





RUST PROOF 
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The Future of Cold Storage 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has done some very important 
work in the educating of the general 
public to the advantages of cold storage 
and also in making practical tests in the 
storage of various products, says Cold 
Magazine. One of their most recent 
efforts along this line has been to show that 
eggs should be kept under refrigeration 
from the time they are gathered until dis- 
posed of. This would mean that every 
farm producing eggs for market, should 
have a satisfactory refrigerator, and at 
present not one farm in ten has such. The 
Department of Agriculture points out 
that the loss of eggs from heat damage 
during the summer amounts to at least 
25% of the total. It does not require but 
little imagination to see that this 25% in 
value of the egg crop would in a short time 
pay for suitable refrigerating facilities for 
protecting the eggs on their journey from 
the producer to the consumer. 

One of the most recent developments 
is the storage of apple cider under refrig- 





child is a girl 11 years old. We have built 

many air castles, and talked over what we 

wish we could do, but so far it amounts to 

nothing.—From Old New Hampshire. 
_——_0O—_" 

Dillon Abandons Apple Auction Sales 

The indications are that the Department 
of Foods and Markets of the state of New 
York will not hold auction sales of apples 
in the orchards this fall as it did last year. 
When Commissioner Dillon was asked by 
The Packer man this week about it he 
said that he did not think there would be 
any apple auctions at all. 

The Department of Foods and Markets 
has not sold anything at auction for several 
months. Small consignments of fruits and 
vegetables are coming to the department 
from shippers in scattered localities, but 
all of this stock is being sold through com- 
mission merchants of the state. Two weeks 
ago the department had a car of West | A 
Virginia peaches consigned to it, which, The New 3A 


was sold by Jelliffe, Wright & Co., who 


conignmene—N. Y. Packer. || BROWNIE 











. An efficient, yet simple camera for 





of May. 


money to pay for so large a package. 


pictures of the popular post-card size. 
Fully equipped for snap-shots and 
time exposures and has the auto- 
graphic feature whereby you can date 
and title the negative, instantly at 
the time of exposure. Exceedingly 
compact, well made in every detail, 
handsomely finished—a typical pro- 
duct of the Kodak factories where 
honest workmanship has become a 
habit. 

Priced at $10.00 with the meniscus 
achromatic lens and at $12.00 with a 
Rapid Rectilinear lens the new 34 
Brownie is one of the cameras that is 
helping to make photography by the 
Kodak system both simple and inex- 
pensive. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
new 3A Autographic Brownie, or 
write us for catalogue of Kodaks and 
Brownies, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
472 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


i 1 lain: 

Free Catalog fi vryoucan save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 

‘agons, or wood wheels to fit 
ouaey Beall Ba 
it toda y. 
Electric Wheel Co. 

24 Elm St.,Quiacy, iL, 

Whys and Wherefores 
of Fall Spraying 


is the title of a little booklet, giving seven 


























P Cold ap house ot Sie. a: ney Rochester built of paietete. Prag me of = ~—_ reasons, official and non-official, why it is the 
are frequently seen in western New York. In ding apples and other fruits are kept a A . : 
nearly a freezing point almost all the year round, but the pe - best time to spray. This booklet will besent 


ona apes aie out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 


The lower photo is of a barrel factory near Rochester, N. Y. Where ever apples are grown New York, manufacturersofthe well-known 
largely you will find barrel factories. The barrel has long been a popular package for apples and 
many other products. Pears are more often sold in half barrel packages, resembling a barrel. The tan be th 
tendency now is to pack apples more largely in boxes holding about a bushel, owing to the fact are not on their mailing list, send thema 
that producers have no safe place for storing a barrel of apples and many of them have not the 


**SCALECIDE”’ atavery early date. Ifyou 


postal today giving the number of your trees 
and your dealer’s name and you will re- 














eration. It has been demonstrated that 
fresh cider well clarified may be cold 
stored for several months without chemical 
treatment and without important change. 
This means: that it may be kept “sweet” 
for this length of time so as to be palatable 
and useful as a beverage. This in itself 
opens up vast possibilities as an outlet for 
surplus and low grade apples. 
———_—_—_0-—- 
‘Poor Man on Farm 


Green’s Fruit Grower is an ever welcome 
est, but it makes a person just feel 
omesick and lonesome when they have 
not the means to carry out so many good 
advices. We have taken the magazine 
for a number of years. I do not know just 
how many and I should feel lost without it. 
My husband and myself are just longing 
to get on to a place and start raising small 
fruits, pigs po poultry but have not the 
means to even pay down on a farm, and to 
rent a place with land is hard to find. ,We 
cannot hire money to start with, for we 
have no security. 

I wish some of your readers would give 
their experience who started with nothing. 
We have four children and my husband 
the only one working. A farm is the place 
where we ought to be, but to get there is a 

roblem to us. He was brought up on a 





‘arm so understands farming. Our oldest 





ceive a copy free. Address Dept. F. 


OULDS-SPRAYER 


AAND ANP POWER 


Don’t lose the services of a man on each barrel sprayer operating by ~ 
hand, Get a Goulds Pump Jack and belt up that small engine. aed 
Fig. 1613 Jack, as illustrated, is specially built for this work and 
will operate any barrel sprayer. Strong, properly geared for 
best sprayer action, and easy running. Connection to pump- 
arm simple and effective. Can bevaried to suitconditions. 
Domore work, quicker and better work with thisoutfit, 
than byhand-power. Save time and moneythat much 
more than pays for the Jack and an engine, tool 


Send for our free book,“‘How to Spray.” Lists 
other famous Goulds Sprayers and Jacks—all 
backed b 65 years’ pump-build:ng experi- 
ence, and guaranteed. Bock also gives Spray 
Calendar and other valuable helps. Ask for 
it, and for expert advice on your requires 
ments. Yourletter will receive personal 4 

attention. Write to-day to Dept.G 


an 
The Goulds Mig. Co: (2@0_™s 
Main Office and Works : ‘N° a 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. #7 
Chi. rae st Helo Ne 
Boston Philade!phia i | i P| 
eee! 4 — EE 


| | 
| 
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Goulds . 1168 Jack for 
operating Sprayers, 





Delicious 


The greatest dessert apple, combining finest 


flavor, 
hardiness, vigor 


Garnet-red winter apple of Jonathan type, 
but heavier and more bearer. A splendi 
-maker. 


money: 


oath 


feed, toni 
ef tho best. 


quality and appearance, with er 
> and dependability. King of al 


Green’s 


Wealthy 


Bright red fall or early winter apple. Crisp 
flesh, sparkling juice. One of the hardiest 
capella ——— ded for the n Good 
profit- 


Fruit Grower 


Grimes Golden 


The best yellowapple. Unusually rich, spicy 
"Early 


flavor. Fine for. either eating or cooking. 
winter. Should be in every orchard. 


ex I 


Make Money 


Black Ben 


solid red winter apple. Great keeper 
r. Very productive; costs little to 
patie great fruit-stand apple. 


King David 
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With App 
Like These! 


TheU. S. Chamber of Commercere; 
returns in the United States from fruit, $110.01 


les 


OCTOBER 1944 


Mail Coupon 


for This Free 


rts average 


per acre; from cereal crops, $13.17 per acre. 


160-Page Book 


Of all fruits the apple comes nearest to being a staple—it has a longer 
market season, and is made into a greater number of secondary products. 
Profits from fruit growing are influenced by many factors such as soil, climate, 


location, distance from shipping point, markets and the personal element. 

But to make a success of apples you must choose varieties that are: 1st, pro- 
ductive, so the cost of growing is low; 2d, dependable, that you may be reasonably 
assured of yearly crops; 3d, high quality, that you may secure the highest prices. 

Our new 1917 catalog gives the information you need. It is valuable tothe commer- 
cial orchardist, and to the general farmer who is putting in an orchard because it brings 
him in the most cash without neglecting his other farm work. Write for it today \ 


Wm. P. Stark’s New 1917 
Fruit Tree Book—FREE 





Describes shape, size, color of fruit, quality; to what sections it is best adapted, season of ripening, 
growing habits, productiveness, which are best money makers, peach-ripening chart, proper distance to 
plant, over 200 photographs; lists best apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, grapes, bush fruits, 
ever-bearing strawberries, roses, shrubs, etc. New 1917 book is one-third larger than last year’s catalog 
—many new features. Write or send coupon today. 


Heavy, Wide-Spreadings Roots 
Mean Younger Bearing Trees 


Wm. P. Stark trees are famous for 
their heavy, wide-spreading roots. 
These roots supply food to the newly 
planted orchard trees, give them a 
quicker start, and a faster, more vig- 
orous growth. That is why Wm. P. 
Stark trees often beara year 

to two years sooner than 
trees with average roots. 


last year were O. 


“The apple trees I ordered from you 
K. Yours is the only 


No Agents—Buy Direct at 
Growers’ Prices 
We have one price only, accord- 


J. H. Hale Peach 


-third to one-half larger than 


Averages on 
Elberta, — for $1 to $1.50 more per crate, 
Better shipper, better quality. See catalog. 











iN 





ing to kind, variety, size, age and 
number ordered. We sell direct- 
from-nursery only at lowest prices 
possible for such high quality 
trees. Our hardy trees are grow- 
ing in every state in the Union. 
True-to-name and safe arrival 
guaranteed. You will be pleased. 





How to Grow Better Fruit 
Send 10c for 88-Page Book 
“Inside Facts of Profitable Fruit Growing” 
Tells how to prepare ground, when and how to plant, 
dynamite, fertilize, cultivate, prune and spray. fit- 
making short cuts—how to bring trees into beari 


young, etc. tains no enenene. Money back 
not satisfied. 








on apples, nor such size on cherries 
and peaches.”—John Newhall, 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 
Box 94, Stark City, Missouri 


Please mail me your 160-page catalog free. 


Iam 


interested in following number of trees and plants: 


e---Delicious Apple osnck Cars 


e---Apples ----Plums 


e---Peaches ----Cherries 


Address 


----J. H. Hale Peach ....Ever-bearing Strawbeierrs I 
l 
: 


----Bush Fruits 


-.--Grapes 


----Roses, Shrby. 





(Give Street or R. F. D. Number) 





nursery I know which heads trees 
according tomy notion. Others are 
usually too high.”—H. A. Dunfar, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

“The carload of trees came on Mon- 
day, making a very quick trip. The 
apples, cherries and peaches are mag- 
nificent trees. I never saw such roots 


William 


Thompsonville, Mich. 

‘‘I will send in another order later on 
for more of your J. H. Hale Peach 
trees. The trees I got of you last year 
made the best growth I ever saw 
in my 30 years of planting fruit 
trees.’—Frank L. Harris, Burdett, 
New York. 


P. Stark 


' Nurseries, Box 


“| Stack Cty Ito 


The town is named after our nurseries 








ee nH rn 
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cicittadeaiatetetentantenen 


To get roots like these, 
insuring young bearing 
orchards, order 

Wn. P. Stark 


trees. 
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once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars, we will upon receipt of full 
particulars, investigate and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory 
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Storage Cave for Apples 
By D. E. LEWIS of the Kansas Experiment Station = —3- 


Reprinted From Our November 1913 Issue By Special Request 


In the fall of 1911 the horticultural de- 
partment of the Kansas station constructed 
an outdoor cellar for the sto of fruit, 
and in selecting the site for the storage 
cave, and also in its construction, an 
effort was made to provide for good venti- 
lation and a constant temperature. 
northeast slope grin: fall of about two 
feet in ten, was available, and offered an 
advantage both in construction and in 
temperature. Excavation showed a ledge 
of rock at such a depth that it would furnish 
a solid foundation, and was used for this 

urpose, a rather thin coating of concrete 
oar run over this in order to form a 
smooth floor and to exclude moisture. 
Since the completion of the cave, it seems 
that the rock ledge upon which the cave 
was constructed offers a disadvantage, as 
the lack of sub-soil drainage causes wet soil 
in contact with the cave walls, and under 
these conditions enough moisture passes 
through the concrete to cause the formation 
of drops of water on the interior of the walls. 

Storage experiments have established the 
fact that good ventilation, especially for a 
short period following the placing of fruit 
in the storage room, is one of the most im- 
portant factors governing its keeping. With 
this in mind, a system of ventilation was 
planned which would allow for ample 
change of air during the time it was most 
needed, the intention being to regulate the 
ventilation according to the-needs of the 
storage room. 

An eight-inch tile was placed under the 
floor of the cave and laid as for ordinary 

e, opening at a distance of fifty feet 
from the storage room. This exterior 
opening was covered with a heavy wire 
screen, to prevent small animals from 
entering. is tile was placed about two 
feet under-ground and had sufficient slope 
to act as a drain from the cave as well as a 
ventilator. Under'the cave floor the eight-. 
inch tile was connected with two four-inch 
cross tile. By means of elbows, these four- 
inch tiles were brought to the surface of 
the cave floor—making four openings 
located seven and one-half feet from the 
ends of the cave and two feet from the 
side walls. In order to complete the venti- 
lation, three ten-inch tiles were imbedded, 

down, in the roof. Covers were 
provided for these tiles by nailing boards 
together “A” shaped, and » Bowe the ends 
+ oa In this way water was excluded, but 

passage of air was not materially 
lessened. One tile was placed in the 
center of the roof, and the others three 
feet from either end, all being located in a 
line dividing the width into equal parts. 
By this arrangement the upper ventilators 
Were placed in position to draw the air 
entering below, ugh the entire area of 
the storage room. A good draft was securéd 
at all times, starting immediately upon 
the closing of the cave door, and bein 
especially strong when the temperature. o 
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the cave was above that of the air outside. 
he cave was made twenty-four feet 
long, twelve feet six inches wide, and seven 
feet high, inside measurements. The side 
walls were eight inches in thickness, of 
concrete made of one part cement, three 
arts sand and five parts crushed stone. 
he inside of these walls received a finish 
coat of one-half inch thick of one part 
cement and one part screened sand and 
troweled smooth with a steel trowel. 

The slab forming the top of the cave 
was made eight and one- inches in 
thickness, of concrete made of one part 
cement, two parts sand and four parts of 
crushed stone, reinforced with five-eights 
inch square twist bars, spaced four and one- 
half inches on the center, and imbedded 
three-fourths of an inch above the bottom 
of the slab. The floor was made three and 
one-half inches in thickness, as follows: 
Base, three inches in thickness, made of 
one part cement to four parts of sand, and 
the top coat one-half inch in thickness 
made of one part cement and one part of 
screened sand, and troweled smooth with a 


steel trowel, 

The top contained the three tile venti- 
lators and the bottom four ventilators—as 
previously described—and the front con- 
tained a door four by six feet. This door 
was made in two sections, having a dead 
air space of four inches between them. 
Each section was made of two thicknesses 
of flooring nailed together at an oblique 
angle, after the manner of an ice-house 

oor. 

This cave was constructed by contract, 
and cost, complete, not including excava- 
tion, approximately $300. Where sand 
and stone could be easily obtained a fruit 
grower could probably construct a similar 
cave for a less price. 

The apples were agen and packed as 
they ripened, and for. want of a better 
storage, were placed in tents in the orchard? 
Hay and straw were used for insulation, but 
it was impossible to attain anything ap- 
proaching a storage temperature. Un- 
seasonably cold weather during the middle 
of the month made it necessary to use 
stoves in the tents to prevent the fruit 
from freezing. At other times the tem- 
perature was considerably too high. Under 
these unfavorable conditions occasional 
instances of soft rots were observed oe 
so severe in some cases that the box 
to be opened and the fruit resorted. 

The prediction of near zero weather 
made it seem best to place the fruit in 
the cave the last of November even though 
the concrete was not yet entirely cuned. 
The temperature at that time within the 
cave was about 40 degrees F. and was 
gradually lowered during the next four 
weeks until a storage temperature of 32 
degrees F. was reached and retained with 
little variation the remainder of the season. 

The fruit was frequently examined during 
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the months of December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March, and was found to be in 
almost identically the same condition as 
when placed in storage. The ee 
ight 
molding of the boxes near the walls, but 
_even in these boxes the fruit did not decay. 
When such a, box was opened the apples 
had a musty smell and taste, but after 


} standing in the open air for a time, this 


disagreeable odor was little noticed. 
The last of the fruit was removed and 


~4 sold during the latter part of March and 
4 its condition was such that few boxes re- 
@ quired sorti 


. Approximately eight hun- 
dred bushels had been carried through the 
winter with less than five per cent loss, a 
remarkable result considering the condi- 
tion of the fruit at the time of storage. 


—-——_0—--_-_——- 
Advantage of Fall Spraying 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—We are 


1 told that customs and fashions like the Sun, 
. Moon and Stars move in cycles and even- 


tually they all come back to the starting 
point. A great deal of the early spray for 
scale was done in the fall; or early winter 
just as the leaves dropped, but with better 


@ spraying the health of the trees improved 

{ and the leaves held on until quite late 
7 giving a good excuse to put off until spring 
56 


(tomorrow) the work that would have been 
better today (fall) also the desire to com- 
bine the early spring with the dormant 
spray thus “killing two birds with one 


stone,” but they forgot another proverb pe 


und” 
ormant 


that “between two stools we hit the 
so it often happens that neither 


—> Uvi-4or spring spraying is done properly, and if, 
as 


been the case for several seasons 
past, winter holds on until late and spring 
comes with a rush, the ground is so soft 
that it is impossible to get in the orchard 
with any kind of spray rig, and if peaches 
are not sprayed before they start to swell 
it is impossible to control the leaf curl 
with any kind of spray. 

This is the conclusion reached by the 
New York Cornell Experiment Station 
who have been working for several years to 
find out why in so many instances spray 
material at regular strengths applied in 
the spring failed to control leaf curl and 
have concluded that fall spraying is the 
remedy and circular No. 31, 1915 New 
York (Cornell) Experiment Station on 
“Fall Spraying of Peaches” tells of this 
work, 

After describing a series of tests including 
fall and winter spraying, the New Jersey 
Experiment Station (Bull. No. 186) says: 

“But the interesting and important con- 
clusion is that the wrong time for spraying 
has been generally advised, and that in- 
stead of delaying until late spring, our 
work, to be most effective, should be done 
in the late fall, while the scale are yet 
active and before the trees are really dor- 
mant.” 

Fall and early winter spraying was at 
one time criticised because some insecticides 
injured the more tender fruit buds. This 
objection has now been completely over- 
come by the invention of the miscible oil 
spray. 

A properly made miscible oil spray will 
never injure the trees in any way at any 
time. Care should be taken to secure a 
miscible oil spray from a thoroughly reliable 
manufacturer, for as the New York (Geneva) 
Experimental Station remarks “the relia- 
bility of the stock material rests entirely 
with the compounder.” 

You may be thoroughly convinced that 
fall spraying pays, but unless you act at 
once that knowledge will be of no practical 
value. We suggest that before you lay 
this paper aside that you look up the ad- 
vertisements of spray materials and write 
at once for particulars. There are certainly 
profits in fruit growing but the big rewards 
always go to the man who acts promptly as 
well as wisely. 


—_——_——_0-——-—-_—— 

Could not do without Green’s Fruit 
Grower. It has helped me a wonderful 
lot of good among my trees and also the 
pleasure of readingits interesting pages. 
—Henry W. Van Patten, Ky. 





We have taken your paper for twenty 
years and would not like to do without 
such a clean instructive paper. It is 
indeed an old friend, as it began keep- 
ing house with us.—F. N. Bourne, Mass. 





We enjoy Green’s Fruit Grower, it 
is full of good things—T. J. Tobey, N. Y. 
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Hints on Planting Trees 

The farmer who has a his farm 
the way he wants it can provide shade for 
his stock by setting out trees along the 
fence rows where they will never interfere 
with the plowing, planting, cultivating, 
etc., says The Farmer’s Guide. 

Shade trees on the lawn and all about 
the farm home are also very essential for 
the adornment of the home. Hardly a 
home, whether in town or country, but 
has its trees; the owner of the home that 
has none should arrange to supply the 
deficiency as soon as possible. This he can 
do with little expense, for there are few 
localities that do not afford a treasure of 
trees in the forests; all that is necessary is 
to take the time to transplant the trees. 

It may be desirable to transplant the 
older trees in the orchard set out last year, 
or the year before, transferring certain 
varieties to other rows to replace those 
that failed to live. 

Transplanting is best done in September 
or October, or as soon as the leaves begin 
to fall, which shows that the activity of 
growth has almost, if not wholly, ceased. 
Trees that are not much older than two 
years are preferable for transplanting. At 
this stage of life the roots have developed 
reasonably well and their growth is vigor- 
ous. Wounds from ill-treatment in re- 
moval will heal easily at this time. Then, 
also, the roots are, as yet, not extensively 
distributed, therefore labor and time will 

saved in digging them out. 

In handling trees for transplanting one 
should be very careful not to cut or chi 
the stem or the main root near its base. 

the wound is too large it may prove fatal. 
Before planting the lateral roots should be 
pruned to about two-thirds of their length, 
particularly those requiring a large un- 
proportioned hole to set them in. This 
saves labor. Prune every root that is 
mangled or injured, making a nice smooth 
cut with a sharp knife. Care must be 
taken not to prune the large roots too close 
to the tree for these take up and conduct 
much nourishment to the tree. 

Holes should be dug large enough to 
admit the roots without crowding. Not 
only are the roots injured by being bent 
and huddled together, but the soil cannot 
be packed around them. As a result there 
will be air spaces and loose earth about 
the roots, both injurious. It is best to 
loosen the soil below as much as possible 
so as to give the roots a chance to penetrate. 


_—_—_——C- 
1916 Apple Crop 

Mr. Green:—I am a subscriber for your 
valuable paper and I notice you frequently 
give the prospect or per cent of the apple 
crop and also the probable price of same in 
your paper. Will you kindly give me 
what you think the price will be for apples 
this fall to farmers in this part of bi io? 
This locality has good prospects for Apples 
this fall and dealers are talking very low 

prices.—Cyrus Heston, Ohio. 





In reply I will say that apples throughout 
western New York do not promise rte of a 
crop so far as I can see. At Green’s Fruit 
Farm where we almost always have a 
good crop of many kinds, this year we have 
no crop of any kind. The late wet spring 
and wet early summer seem to have been 
disastrous to the apple crop in this part of 
the country. I advise you Ohio men to 
hold your first-class apples for a good price, 
something like $2.50 to $3.00 per barrel 
but apple buyers lost money last year and 
will be pretty shy this year of paying high 
prices. It is too early to write definately 
about apple prices. Watch the Government 
quotations or estimates. 
—————0.—--- 


Western New York Has 3,000 Cars of 
Peaches 

For the next two or three weeks the peach 
deal will provide the bulk of the business 
for shippers. The crop is turning out well, 
although not so heavy as last year. Western 
New York, it is predicted, will have over 
3,000 cars to ship. Early fruit has been 
selling at 50c per basket for No. 1 white 
and 65c for No. 1 yellow. Growers are 
expecting that the peach will redeem 
them from the slump in other products. 
They look for firm prices on Elbertas, which 
supply the main shipments. 

Editor’s Note: The New York Central 
R.R. reports 4,480 car loads of peaches 
and plums from the Rochester, N. Y. 
district for 1915.—C. A. Green. 
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ROOFING 


At Rock-Bottom Prices 
Get Our Freight Paid 












Made On World’s 


Best Roofing 
We sell direct to you from the 

largest sheet meta! it 
world. We save you all middle- 
men’s profits. We prepay freicht 
and give you a binding cuarantee 
against iightn: losses. _Send 
coupon for free 
our proposition in full. 


“‘Reo”’ Metal 


Cluster Shingles 





or flake. 
it, you can’t loosen or 
scale izing. Thismeans an - 

everlasting vanized roofingCorrugated Sheets 
that will last as long as building. . 










Edwards Patent 
“Grip-Lock’’ 


REO” 
Metal Shingles 





yy them 

They interlock 

G t come off 
Postal brin Nail holes all cov 
showing all sizes, styles, etc. | ered byupperlay- 





er. Forever wind 
andw roof, 
Hammer and nails only tools needed. 

Send coupon for World’s Great- 
Samples FREE est Roofing Book and Free Sam 
ples. Book will convince _— that we can save you a lot 
of money on any kind of roof you need, alsoon ceiling, 
siding, wallboard, ete. Fill out coupon and mail 
today. Ask for Book No. 1064. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company, 

















Watch Your Next Copy 


of 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


a7 you find a renewal blank 
between its pages it means 
that your subscription should 
be renewed at once. Fill in 
and mail the blank as soon as 
you find it, so that you will 
be sure to get every copy of the 


paper. 














‘Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOK’S 

ANCE the modern 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discov- 
ery that relieves rupture 
will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has Automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken 
parts together as you 
would a broken limb. 
No salves. No lies. 


Sept. 10, 01. Catalog 
and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name 
an today. 











Tree Protectors 


Made of Wood Veneer 
Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.50 


per 500; $8.00 per 1000. 
Green’s Nursery Co. 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 








APPLI- 








| 





Durable, cheap. Sent | 
on trialtoproveit. Pat. | 


| 


C.E.Brooks, 219 Brooks Bldg., Marshall,Mich. | 
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Fall Work for 


Fruit Growers 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by F. H. SWEET, Va. 


If the country house is to be closed up 
for the winter, leave the plumbing, heating 
and lighting apparatus in such condition 
that the frost will do no harm to them. 

Shut off the water at the main supply 
pipe. Empty the plumbing system, in- 
cluding supply and waste pipes. Take 
off all trap screws and drain traps and open 
highest faucets, to allow water in supply 
pipes to drain out easily. Empty all 
water closets by filling flushing tanks with 
some light-bodied oil—raw linseed oil is 
the best for this purpose—and flush out 
closet in the same manner as if water 
were used. 

Treat all exposed polished or plated 
metal work with a covering of vaseline, 
to prevent oxidizing. Take down all 
furnace pipes, clean them and _ replace 
them. Clean all flues. Empty the vapor 
pan in the hot-air furnace. 

Drain out the boiler of hot water and 
steam heating apparatus, and open air 
valves on the highest radiator to let the 
fixtures drain thoroughly. Remove ashes, 
soot and dust from the heating surfaces of 
all furnaces or boilers, 

Fall planting does away with the spring 
rush, and often results in earlier vege- 
tables and flowers, especially sweet peas. 

Among the important things which 
should not, as a rule, be planted in the 
north in the fall are peaches and tea roses. 
If you order anything else that is unsafe, 
your nurseryman will warn you. Most 
hardy plants except evergreens may be 
safely planted in early October, in cli- 
mates where they will have a month to 
become established before the ground 
freezes. 

Buy and plant in October such bulbs as 
hyacinths, tulips, narcissi, crocuses, snow- 
drops, squills, daffodils and lilies. 

Buy your bulbs now for the window 
garden. Get some Roman hyacinths for 
Christmas bloom. Buy some Chinese 
sacred lilies and start them in a vase of 
water. Order. some _ patent hyacinth 
glasses. Try x few bulbs in sand and 


water—no soil. 

Early October is not too late to start a 
lawn. j 

Divide all your big clumps in your 
hardy border with a spade. Cover them 
with litter in November after a frost and 
they will not die next winter. New hardy 
perennials from the nursery may be planted 
in early October. German and Japanese 
irises are a big item now. You can pro- 
long the season of vegetables and flowers 
from two to six weeks by spraying plants 
with a hose when frost is threatening, or 
covering with boxes or cloths. A good 
windbreak often extends the gardening 
season a month. Before frost comes take 
up from the garden and pot the best 
flowering plants for November bloom in 
the house, as geraniums, salvias, mar- 
guerites, etc. 

Divide asparagus and rhubarb now, 
and set out new beds of them. Plant sets 
of extra early Pearl onions. 

Sow corn salad outdoors, cover with 
litter, and you will have a salad plant in 
March or April without a cold frame. 
Make a hot-bed for winter spinach, lettuce 
and radishes. 

Buy, spread and plow in manure. - Leave 
the soil rough all winter. 

Store cabbages for winter use in barrels, 
and put leaves on top to shed rain. Dig 
chicory for salad and store in sand in the 
cellar. Tie endive plants for blanching. 
Dig parsley for winter use and set in a box 
in the cellar window. 

Pick winter pears just before heavy 
frost, and store in a dark, cool place, where 
they will not mold nor shrivel. To ripen, 
bring them into a warm room as wanted. 

As far south as Virginia or Southern 
Ohio, plant onion sets, and sow early 
cabbage, turnips for greens, kale, mustard, 
_— and lettuce. Toward the end of 
the month set out young lettuce and cab- 
bage plants in sheltered spots. Sow grass 
seed for lawns. Plant bulbs. Sow pansies 
in cold-frames. Set out strawberries. 

All winter grain should have been sown 
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When the tree digger strikes a te 3 








Digging Apple and Pear Trees by Horse Power 


_ In old’times trees in the nursery were dug entirely with spades in the hands of strong men. 
This was hard work and slow work. In late years nurserymen have used a machine called the Tree 
Digger, which is propelled by twelve or sixteen horses as shown in the above photograph. Some 
times this tree digger is pushed underneath the roots of the apple trees by steam engine or gasoline 


When carefully handled by competent and experienced men the trees dug by this machine 
are better dug, leaving on more of the root growth, than can be accomplished when the trees are 


ades. 

or a very large stone, the horses and the digging machine 
are brought to a sudden stop and some times the rock has to be dug out before the tree digger can 
pass, but usually the field is clear of rocks before the trees are i 
an exacting turbulent business, requiring great executive ability. 


a — profitable business as is evidenced by the fact that there are no nurserymen in the country 
who have made large fortunes by growing trees, plants and vines. But what would be the condi- 
tion of this country without the products of the nursery? Without these products the farms and 
rural city homes would be shorn of the larger part of their beauty, and the people of this country 
would be bereft of the attractive, appetizing and healthful fruits which are now placed upon their 
table at remarkably low prices. 


lanted. The nursery business is 


t is also a risky business. It is not 
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in September, but it can be done 

week in October rather than ety 
Put plenty of manure on top. After plow. 
ing is done, harrow in with the grain—4, 
not plow it in, as the manure has to lie 
close to the roots of the grain so as to fop : 
it all it can, before hard or black fost 
strikes it. This can be done wherever the 
frost does not come unusually early, 

Be careful in picking and packing apples 
for winter use, or for sale. Don’t bruise 
them by dumping them from a basket 
but pick them out carefully and lay them 
in a barrel or bin. Don’t let any leaves 
or short pieces of the apple tree go into the 
cider, as this makes the cider bitter, jf 
one is short of cellar room, apples can he 
buried outside in some dry place, Py; 
two or three inches of straw on the ground, 
heap the apples on this, let a small pipe 
like an old gutter pipe, run down into the 
center of the apples, projecting two and q 
half feet. Dig a trench about two feet 
outside of the pile and throw the dirt on 
the heap of apples and straw; cover this 
about a to twenty-four inches deep 
and the apples will keep as well as in the 
cellar. If they do freeze a little, the frost 
will draw out with the ground. 

Potatoes can be handled the same way, 
but they need to be covered more deeply’ 
because they are spoiled if frozen, All 
roots can be treated the same way, also, 
Cabbage should be hung up, heads down, 
over a stick put up on crutches. Tie the 
roots of two together and hang over the 
rail, then cover with straw and put in the 
dirt the same way as with the apples, 

Stack the cornstalks outside the bam, 
To build a good stack, make the end 
square, not round. In a square stack, 
one end, two or three sheaves long, can be 
taken clear to the bottom of the stack 
before another small piece is uncovered, 
In this way only a small part of the stack 
is exposed to the weather, and the rest of 
the stack is kept bright and in good order. 
Lay everything crosswise except the very 
end rows. If the stalks are put length- 
wise in the staek, they will bind the whole 
stack together and cannot be taken apart. 
Fodder corn, if bound up in sheaves, can 
be stacked the same way. Be sure to 
keep the middle of the stack quite a little 
higher than the outside so the rain or water 
will run toward the butts of the stalks, or 
outside of stack. If lower in the middle, 
the water will run in the center of stack 
and rot them. 


———_0-—-—-—_-—_-_—- 
The Coming Apple Crop 


The spring and summer season of 1916 
has been unfavorable for the apple crop in 
western New York, which is still regarded 
as the greatest apple growing section of 
the world. At Green’s Fruit Farm and at 
the large orchards of Niagara, Orleans, 
Monroe and Wayne counties, the apples are 
small and scabby as a rule though there 
are some exceptions. A large apple buyer 
of New York city told me recently that 
he had sent his buyer to Niagara county 
and that his buyer reports very poor pros 
pects for winter fruit. The prospects for 
summer varieties are better, thus this 
buyer was hopeful he could pick up two 
carloads of Duchess apples of good quality. 
Owing to the poor outlook for the apple 
crop this season apple growers are hoping 
to get $3.00 a barrel for their fruit, but the 
buyers think that $2.50 will be the top 
price.: One apple buyer who has made 4 
thorough examination of the apple crop 
in western New York says that the apples 
there in his opinion will not average more 
than 5% for New York State A Grade, 
but this is probably an exaggerated esti 
mate. .The weather here in the spring and 
early summer was very wet, resulting 
much loss to fruit growers. 

In other parts of this state more favorable 
reports are made of the coming apple crop, 
especially in Chautauqua, Erie and Genesee 
counties. Even in Niagara county one 
writer estimates the prospect of 63%, of 4 
normal fall apple crop and 51% of the 
winter apples, which varies greatly irom 
another report by a well-known apple 
buyer. Other reports are that the appe 
crop of ‘Ontario county will give 60% ae 
normal fall apple yield and 58% of the 
winter varieties with other neighboring coun 
ties reporting about the same percentage. 

I have just received a letter from my 
superintendent at Green’s Fruit Ferm, & 
which he says there will be no of 
worth king of on our trees this fal, 


either of the fall or winter varieties, C- Ah 
Geeen. 
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Soils for the Greening Apple/ Tree 

Written for Green’s Fruit~Growér by 
re Earle William Gage 

Color has been found to be a determin- 
ing factor in reaching the best markets 
with New England fruit growers. As the 
best prices for the Rhode Island Greening 
are usually obtained in New York City the 
majority of commercial growers have aimed 
to meet this preference of that market. 
The demand there for a “green” Green- 
ing has usually been stronger than for one 
carrying a high blush and while individ- 
ual buyers may be found, it is said, who 
do not discriminate against the latter, 
many of them do. Not infrequently the 
“green” Greening brings a premium of 25 
cents or more a barrel over the “blush” 
Greening. : 

Oftimes a “green”? Greening will move 
on a slow market when a “blush” Green- 
ing fails todo so. Therefore, it is the duty 
of the grower to aim to produce all his 
apples of the kind the market buys even 
when it does not want them. This is a 
trade objection to the “blush” Greening 
from the fact that the consumer is rarely 
able to distinguish it from Monmouth, a 
red-cheeked green apple, which does not 
serve at all well the purpose for which the 
Greening is used. 

It is interesting to learn that Dr. Henry 
J. Wilder, Scientist in Soil Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in making a study of 
the apple soils of Massachusetts and , A 
necticut, discovered 
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without regard to soil and elevation, the 
fruit falls from the tree before becoming 
fully mature. Growers everywhere should 
learn first the requirements of their mar- 
kets, then discover the best soil for the 
tree, with due regard to elevation, climate, 
and the other factors contributing to suc- 
cessful Greening production. 





———o 
Fall Spraying is Desirable 
I would close up the year with a thorough 
pda of everything, including not only 
the orchard trees, but the walls of the barns, 
stables and hen houses. I would not store 
my apples until the cellars had been thor- 
oughly cleansed with bordeaux, and pos- 
sibly kerosene emulsion. The germs of 
mildew and other forms of decay will not 
only start rot in the fruit, but will spoil the 
flavor. Nearly all apples which we find in 
the winter and spring markets have a moldy 
taste. 
The trees have special need of bordeaux 
well sprayed into the cracks of the rough 
bark. Plum trees are well supplied with 
germs of black knot to be developed in 
mid-winter. Look out for these.—E. P. 
‘Powell, in Farm and Home. 


0 

Grading and Packing Apples 
In order to handle the apple crop the 
eto should be provided with picking 
.dders, picking baskets, a grading table, 
a barrel press and barrels for the apples, 
says J. C. Whitten of Missouri Agricultural 








that the soil on which 
the Greening is pro- 
duced has a great 
contribution to make 
to the color the fruit 
will later bear. 

The “green” 
Greening should be 
the standard sought 
for by apple growers 
who have Greening 
trees. Bearing this 
fact in mind, the 
soils adapted to this 
variety” are distinct 
from the Baldwin 
standard. A surface 
soil of heavy silty 
loam or light silty 
day lam underlain 
by silty clay loam 
excels for the “green” 
Rhode Island Green- 
ing. Such soil will 
retain  su‘ficient 
moisture to be classed 
as a moist soil, yet 
it is not so heavy as A 
ever to be ill-drained 
if surface drainage is 
adequate. The soil 
should be moder- 
ately rich in organic 
matter, decidedly 
more so than for 


pressed in firmly will 





Familiar Device for Pressin 

Head of an Apple Barre 
It requires much force to press the head 
down firmly in place so as to prevent the 
rattling of the apples in shipment. 
sary to press the apples firmly enough to 
bruise a few on the top layer. 


market, but will be bruised all through the 
barrel by the rattling and shifting of the fruit. 


i a mg Station, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
Apples should be 
picked with the stem 
intact and handled 
carefully to avoid 
bruising. Bruised 
o— do not keep 
well. 


It is customary to 
make two grades of 
apples for barreling. 
No. 1 or Association 
Brand should be of 
the following stand- 
ard: Apples well 
formed, sound and 
smooth; free from all 
disease, insect injury 
and bruises of all 
kinds. Jonathan, 
Gano, Missouri Pip- 
pin and Winesap 
must be at least two- 
thirds covered with 
good color; Ben Davis 
40% color; York 
must have a good 
blush at least. Size: 
Jonathan, Gano, 
York and Ben Davis, 
two and one-half 
inches diameter; Mis- 
souri Pippin, Winesap 
and Grimes two and 
one-fourth inches. 





in the 


It is neces- 


Apples not 
not carry safely to 








the Baldwin. Such 
soil conditions main- 
tain a long seasonal growth under uniform 
conditions of moisture and thus produce 
the firm yet crisp texture and the remark- 
able juiceness for which the “green” 
Greening is noted. 

Greening apples grown on land with 
sub-soil of heavy loam to clay loam yield 
from 5 to 7 per cent more juice than from 
orchards on sandy soil and sub-soil. On 
some farms Greening apples are success- 
uly grown on rich, heavy loam from 10 
to 16 inches deep. The fruit is usually 
large and keeps well under proper condi- 
tions until January in common storage, 
thus reaching the high priced market. 


In northwestern Massachusetts on 
the heavy phase of Gloucester loam Rhode 
Island Greening bears heavily. The fruit 
8 firm in texture, of excellent quality, and 
keeps well until’ late winter. The blush 
18 usually well developed. The variety is 

hly profitable in this locality, but the 

for red apples among the buyers who 
come there is so strong that no Rhode 
nd Greenings are being included in the 
hew plantings. 
€ various limitations found existing 
in New England causes us to believe that 
the limitations of soils adapted to the Green- 
ing restrict its range of adaptation more 
Is the case with the Baldwin. In 


Litchfield county, Mass., in orchards well 
Yields 
While 


for, Greenings have failed to give 
Sufficient to make them profitable 
in orchards that have been planted 





No. 2 or Commer- 
cial Brand consists of 
apples all sound and with unbroken skin; 
may show slight limb rub, spray burn or 
be slightly off shape; Jonathan, Gano, 
Missouri Pippin and Winesap must be one- 
fourth red; Ben Davis must be one-fifth 
colored or streaked; York may show only 
a trace of blush. Size: Not less than two 
and one-fourth inches for all varieties. 
Slight traces of scab and insect injury in 
blossom end admissible if fruit is otherwise 


good. 

Each barrel should be faced by placing 
a layer of uniform apples, typical of those 
to be used in filling the barrel, stems toward 
the head, in the bottom of the barrel. This 
layer should fit close but not too tight. 

The barrel should then be filled to within 
about one inch of the chime. The filling 
should then be finished by placing a layer 
of apples so they will extend about one 
inch above the staves. The head should 
then be put in place, pressed down so it 
will fit the chime, hoops tightened and the 
head nailed. In filling the barrel it should 
be rocked and shaken from time to time so 
the fruit will not work loose after barreling. 

Apples should be handled in the shade 
so far as possible before and after barreling 
and shipped or gotten into storage promptly 
to keep cool. 

—_——_0-- 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I beg to ac- 
knowledge the receiptof yourhandsome 
pruning knife and thank you for it.— 
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letters from pleased owners. 
factory—we 
test—$100,000 








a Easy to install— 
highest quality in 
every way. Fitsany 
home-heatsthrough § 
a single register—a | 
wonderful money 


MAZOO, MICHIGAN 
We make Coal, Wood and Gas 
- Ran Furnaces, White En- 
ameled ‘Metal Kitchen Kabi- 
nets and Tables. We have 
three catalogs—please say 
which you want, 








J. H. Cornell, Pa. 
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IRON TAIL, 


the distinguished. Indian whose 
face adorns the Buffalo nickel, 
until his death one of the star 
attractions with “101 Ranch’ 
and “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 


Shows” combined. 


your system, sunrise-to-taps ! 
shine, it’s so chummy to the fussiest taste and tenderest tongue! 
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PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


miums. 


quality ! 


joy’usand cigarettemakin’s 
merry ! 


Just does pour in the smokesun- 


put a pipe on the jobor roll a cigarette 
‘with Prince Albert for “packing” and find out 
for yourself that P. A. will beat your fondest 
expectations of tobacco enjoyment for flavor, 
fragrance and coolness! 


Bay Prince Albert everywhere tobacco 
és sold, in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; handsome pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and in that clever 
pound crystal-glass humidor with 
istener top that keeps the 
such fine condition. 
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R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
















Prince Alberthas always 
been sold without coupons 
or premiums. Qualityisits 
standard. And, my, how 
the multitudes of smokers 
have approved of it, too! 
Prince Albert stands clear- 
as-a-whistle above state or 
national restrictions on the 
use of coupons or pre- 
We have always 
preferred to hand smokers 


You should know the 
merits of Prince Albert, for 
it makes you jimmypipe 


Prince Albert is 
manufactured by a pat- 
ented process that cuts out 
bite and parch. That’s why 
it hits the cheer-up spot in 
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Active Fertilizers. 
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booklet. Agents wanted. 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, etc. 
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(DANGER JMYERS 
SRR TERE IT! 
TREE ly SPRAY 
is PUMPS 
FOR 
PREVENTABLE SPRAYING PAINTING 
BY SPRAYING OR DISINFECTING 
MYERS o the man experienc- 
edin fruit growing 
Fall Spraying means 
ealthy trees that will 
we require but littie more care the following 
Wy spring. Fall is the season to success- 
NA fully fight scale and similar trees dis- 
eases by spraying, and you want the 
best equipment obtainable for this work. 
MYERS will fill the bill, and whether 
your orchards are extensive or include 
but a few trees there isa MYERS OUT- 
FIT that will just fit your needs. 
Myers Spray Pumps are also adapted 
for painting, disinfecting and similar 
work. 
The Myers Line includes Bucket, Barrel 
and Power Pumps and Complete Outfits 
with such improvements as our patented 
easy operating Cog Gear Head on Hand 

NNW Pumps and Automatic Pressure Control- 
ier on Power Pumps—You get these 

ond many other exclusive features 

when you purchase a MYERS, 

Sains today forlarge Catalog- 














Ready to live on and cultivate; new house 
and larn, well, fencing, etc.; one fresh, high 
— cow, two blooded pigs, dozen chickens. 

rop plan and help of our farm experts will guide 
you fom planting tomarketing. By your success 
and shipments eur profits will be measured. 
Dixie Corn Belt 
Carolina’s Coast 


Longsettled community, good roads, schools, 
churches, thriving town nearby ; big yiekis grains, 
grasses, clovers, fruits, vegetables; splendid live 
Stock section, Sea! carries products quickly 
to great marketcenters. Land valuesincreasing. 
ZS acres, $2,100 ; 56 acres, $2,750; 100acres, $4,100; 
—part of exch farm just cleared, and improvedas 

Easy terms—write today for particulars. 


above. 
B. L. Hamner, Gen. Dev. Agt. 
. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 
841 Royster Bldz., Norfolk, Va. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


The Japan Walnut. We have trees of 
producing age. One tree near the house, 
eight years planted, has yielded a lot of 





-| In the evening the owner missed 


| water through the pump and then 





nuts the past three seasons. The nuts are 
| borne in clusters from two to twelve in a 
cluster. The meat of the nut in our opinion 
is considerably better than that of the 


‘| butternut or black walnut, but does not 


| compare with that of the English walnut. 
| The shell of the nut is hard. The tree is a 
| fast grower, spreading in habit and desirable 
for woodland, orchard and park. 

The Butterfly Bush. This is bound to 
| become a general favorite. It is a wonder 
‘both in growth of plant and for its pro- 
| fusion of flowers. The flowers are borne on 
| long cylindrical spikes, lilac in color with 
| deep — center and of pleasing fra- 
|grance. This morning we counted 116 
| spikes on a small = that was set on or 
|about May Ist. These plants were show- 
ing bloom on August Ist and will 





By E. H. Burson 


them with the water that was turned on 
them, says Parks Floral Guide. I have 
used a lot of it, but would not dare to use 
it like that. If it is used in liquid form 
three tablespoonfuls in a twelve quart pail 
of water (one level spoon to a gallon of 
water), and as much of the water used on 
the plants as is ordinarily put on when 
watering, the results will be most happy. 
My “John” handles fertilizers in this 
locality, and so we always heve a bag of 
nitrate on tap. Last month a heavy rain- 
storm came up one day, and I hastily pot 
into my coat and issued forth with a big 
basin of nitrate. I scattered it thinly over 
everything in the yard, Roses, Phlox, 
Shrubs, Dahlias, seed-plants, Paeonies, etc. 
It rained hard for two days, and how 
things did grow! Only, I got the stuff on 
the foliage of one small, delicate Paeony, 
and now I haven’t any Paeony in that 
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Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm 


“How I Made the Old Farm Pay” gives 
the personal experience of C. A. Green on 
a run-down farm which he built y and 
made productive and profitable by fruit 
growing. 


When I waik through the orchard in 
September, October and November and 
find the ground thickly covered with 
fallen fruit, I say to myself, “What yp. 
seemly waste is this? How can this wast, 
be prevented? How many families ther 
are in cities who would be glad of this 
fruit, which though not equal to the fruit 
which matures upon the trees later js 
capable of entering into the food supply 
of thousands of citizens.” 

Possibly the apples and pears which 
have fallen prematurely may be wanted 
by the residents of your nearby village or 
city. Surely they should be sold at a low 
price. Do not forget that ther 
are a million people in this country 








re —_ 7 frosts ae. 
Judging from the appearance of the 
plants at this time. 

A Barnyard Tragedy. A 
month oo Giteaes well-fed 
ducks about six weeks’ old wad- 
dled contentedly about the yard. 
After a while one discovered a 
hole in the planking covering the 
well and by turning its head on 
one side as ducks do, this duck 
saw that there was water below. 
The weather was hot and the water 
dishes wereempty. The discoverer 
of the hole was thirsty and as 
soon as the news was conveyed 
to thethirty-four, they were thirsty 
too. A meeting was held around 
the hole (which was about four 
inches square) and apparently one 
(possibly the discoverer) decided 
to t the water. sos 
pA | the hole he fell plump in 
and the others peeped down and 
saw that “it was good” and one 
after another all went down 
through the hole never to return. 





the flock and searched yards, fields, 
orchards and neighboring ponds 
without success. The other day 
a duck’s foot came up with the 


some feathers—and now for the 
first time the hole in the well 
cover is noticed, the planking is 
taken up and floating on the water 
below is seen all that remains of 
that fine flock of thirty-five ducks. 
This isa true story and happen- 
ed on the farm of the writer. 

Planting Strawberries. Usu- 
ally we aim to plant some the last 
of September or in early October 
but the chances for this this sea- 





who cannot pay the price asked 








The Bartlett pear is an early bearing variety, as is indicated 
by the above photograph of a young Bartlett pear tree at Green’s 
Fruit Farm. 


for first-class fruit, who would he 
glad to buy a basket of windfalls 
at a price that would pay you 
for g them to market, But 
it is questionable whether second- 
class fruit of any kind should 
be shipped to a distant market 
since the cost of the package and 
railroad freight amounts to 4 
considerable sum. Distant city 
markets are almost always over- 
supplied with second-class fruit, 
This indicates that the working 
— of cities cannot afford to 
uy fruit and that those city 
oer gs who do buy fruit want the 
, such as will beautify their 
tables. 
Any kind of fruit picked long 
before maturity lacks the highest 
uality, and yet we cannot allow 
the fruit we are to ship or to carry 
to a distant market to become 
fully ripe or soft before gather- 
ing. ‘The pear, if allowed toripen 
upon the tree, is inclined to rot 
at the core. This is something 
that does not occur often with 
the apple. If by taking hold of 
the apple or pear and lifting it 
gently it parts readily from the 
branch, here is an indication that 
the fruit is ready for picking. 
But after all the best indication 
is the appearance of the fruit 
to the experienced eye. There are 
some kinds of fruit, like the pear 
and some of the plums, which may 
be picked long before matumity 
in cases where the trees are over- 
loaded, thus relieving the tree of 
a@ portion of its fruit, leaving the 
remainder of the fruit to increase 
in size and beauty. Those who 











son are poor. No soaking rain 
has fallen since July 2nd and where 
we generally could have dug a thousand well- 
rooted plants we could not now expect a hun- 
dred. It is folly anyway to set strawberry 
plants unless the planting conditions are 
favorable. The land to receive these new, 
tender subjects must be fine, firm and moist. 
If we do not plant this fall our aim will be 
to prepare the land late this fall by ferti- 
lizing, plowing and partially fitting so 
that there is little to do except marking 
and then plant as early as possible in the 
spring. 

Welcome Visitors. Today, Sept. 5, we 
were delighted to welcome Mr. Marcy 
Burgess of Pennsylvania and ifornia. 
Mr. Burgess motored up from his Penna. 
home to see the old farm here where he 
spent the summer months eleven and 
twelve years ago, hoeing fruit trees and 
plants and picking the fruit. For the main 
part of the last ten years he has been in 
California where he owns some real estate 
as he does also in Arizona. It is needless 
to «A that his visit did us —<. Other 
friends who knew of Green’s it Farms 
ran in from Ohio and distant parts of our 
own state and were very welcome. 

——————-0---— 
Applying Nitrate of Soda 


I have read several times of using nitrate 
of soda on house plants, and in the last 
Floral Magazine mention was made of put- 








ting the granules on dry and dissolving 





particular spot. It’s an ideal way to use 
it outdoors, but for house plants the liquid 
form is best. 

Note by C. A. Green: I advise caution 
in applying nitrate of soda direct to the 
foliage of any plant in its dry or powdered 
form. It can be sifted over the soil about 
the plants, or applied in solution with 
water as noted above. 


—_——_0O—_"=" 
SEASONABLE FRUIT NOTES 
By The Editor 


Do you bag your grapes and what has 
been your experience? I have found that 
clusters of grapes which were covered with 
bags when the grapes were about the size 
of bird shot were more beautiful than other 
clusters, the bloom being undisturbed. 
Bagging prevents depredations of birds 
and renders the grapes less conspicuous to 
passing urchins. If you have a special 
variety that you desire greatly to see at 
its best and to protect, do not fail to cover 
the clusters with a paper bag at the proper 
season. 





This is the season for cutting out and 
burning the raspberry and _ blackberry 
canes that have borne fruit this season. 
Do not fail to burn, as many germs of 
insects and fungous diseases may be thus. 
destroyed. The earlier this work is done 
after fruiting the better. ~ 


have very large orchards ar 
compelled to begin _ picking 
earlier than they. desire owing to tle 
scarcity of labor. 
—————_-0->—— 

Apple Growers Bullish in Fixing Prices 

The Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association 
near Rochester, N. Y., held an outing 
recently at Seneca Castle, where a picnt 
and dinner were the big features. The 
growers left Canandaigua in automobiles 
and made a trip through orchard sectious 
in the northern part of Ontario county. 
Many growers started from the farm 
John Q. Wells at Shortsville. The apple 
crop was found to be in fairly g cond 
tion, although in various orchards it wis 
seen that apple disease had done consider 
able damage and there would be maly 
poor quality apples. The sentiment amons 
some of the growers who would talk = 
apple prices was rage : ~~? < 
growers expressed the opinion 
“A” red fruit ought to bring $2.50@9 P* 
barrel delivered at loading stations. 


—_0——_ 


Recipe for Apple Juice 
oe cider ¥ a onl windiel apo 
su and thoroughly past - 
liquor. mall ready now for bottling & al 
cious drink that will keep sweet the y 
round. An attractive label will help 
lish a market. 
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in his orchard last spring, told me recently 
that he was well satisfied with the results. 
He tested it thoroughly on some trees that 
were nearly ruined with scale and pear 
psylla, and they are now doing as well as 
any trees in his — He said, he o 
: other half in the fall, not think it cost him any more to spray hi 
Sei Tamers Goss ’ orchard thoroughly with Sealecide at 
Tall planting has several advantages to a 7 sang it “3 “— the — 
counter-balance those of spring planting ed ” e-sulphur.—W. E. Vaughn, 
and in addition does not have nearly so “"* “* 
many disadvantages. In the first place 
fall set trees have time to get set, as we 
might say, over winter and thus are ready 
to start growth at the earliest chance possi- 
ble. This is also true of spring set trees if 
a good time comes early in the spring when 
the ground works nicely. However, such 
a time does not come every year and the 
setting of the trees is put off until other 
trees have started and thus a good portion 
of the first year’s growth is clipped from 
the young trees’ record. In the case of 
fall set trees the work is done, the roots 
have taken and all is ready for growth. 

Furthermore, in the spring the average 
man is very busy with his crops, if a general 
farmer, and if an orchardist, with his 
pruning and spring cultivation. He has 
no time for planting his new orchard and 
puts it off until he can get off from his 
other work which is usually late in the 
spring. Consequently, part of the first 

’s growth is lost to the young tree and 
it is less thrifty than a fall set tree of the 
same age. 

When fall orders are sent into the nurseries 
they are less rushed and you are surer of 
getting the correct varieties. The “jumbles 
and ball-ups’” of the spring rush orders are 
avoided and one may rest reasonably sure, 
while his trees are coming into bearing that 
he has not been nursing a bunch of seedlin 
in place of a good variety that he ordered. 
Good trees are always obtainable in the 
fall because they have not been culled and 
picked over. There is very little danger of 
receiving scrubby trees such as are re 
ceived in the spring when the supply is 
commencing to run short. 

_——_0--_—_" 


As most cellars are too warin to keep 
fruit well, and are also subject to frequent 
and severe changes in temperature, the plan 
of burying apples in the ground has been 
found to work well. A great many farmers 
put apples in pits as potatoes and roots are 
pitted, putting a layer of straw over them 
to keep them from coming in contact with 
the earth. Apples kept in this manner 
are said to come out in Spring with a very 
small percentage of loss. Of course, in 
putting them away care is taken not to 
use any of the fruit that is specked or has 
becomed decayed or bruised in any way. 
One apple that is specked or decayed will 
cause nearly all to become ruined. As an 
extra caution many put boards over the 
pile to obviate the drainage of rains should 
they chance to wash through. 

_——_0O---_—" 
A Cure for Scale and Blight 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I want to tell 
my experience fighting San Jose scale and. 
pear blight. I had been spraying my trees 
thoroughly with as good a brand of come 
mercial lime-sulphur as the Bath experi- 
ment station said there was on the market. 

ey said put it on 1 to 8 or 9 of water. 
I put in on 1 to 6 or 7 water, but the scale 
and blight kept increasing on the trees and 
fruit to such an extent that I had to go 
through my orchard every three or four 
days and cut out the limbs affected with 
blight. Nearly all the fruit was more or 
less affected with scale. Varieties, such as 
Bartlett, that were supposed to be immune 
were affected. 

In the fall and winter of 1914-15 I was 
advised to try spraying my trees with 
calecide, 1 gallon of Scalecide to 15 

ons of water. This I did with the re- 
sult that there was little scale on my fruit 
‘a trees and scarcely any blight. When a 
uyer, who knew how badly peppered with 
ot and blight my trees had been, saw 

em, he was surprised and said, they were 
0, Rice pears as he had bought anywhere. 
n one block I had not been able to sell 
any fruit for five years on account of scale. 
i Spring I again sprayed them thorovgh- 
Y with Scalecide and find scarcely any 
of scale on the fruit. I have had to 
cut out only four small dead limbs ang I 


When to Plant Fruit Trees 

If a number of Indiana’s leading and 
most prosperous fruit growers were brought 
ther and asked which they prefer as 
their time for planting young fruit trees I 
presume that nearly half of them would 
refer spring planting and the other half, 
hil The reason for this is that about 50 
cent of Indiana’s orchards are put out 


not positive these were affected with 
t. 


— ) 
The Opossum 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
opossum is a marsupial found largely in the 
dense forests of the southern states. It 
subsists principally on persimmons, a natur- 
al forest growth, fort gs also for making a 
non-intoxicating beer. Some one wrote 
in Green’s Fruit Grower that the opos- 
sum’s ears were in its tail, but this is not so 
for they are located in the proper place in 
its head. The opossum is a peculiar species 
of the animal creation. It has a long tail, 
which is hard and resembles the rat’s tail. 
This the opossum uses to lap around the 
twigs and limbs of trees, and swings to and 
fro, head downward, while it gathers the 
persimmons. If the opossum’s tail is cut off 
the animal will die as that is its means of 
securing food, excepting that sometimes 
they are found in the carcasses of dead 
horses and cows, where they have a real 
feast. If they remain there many days 
they are inclined to become very fat. 

One of the most peculiar things about 
the opossum is that the young are born in 
a very immature state and carried about 
by the mother in a sort of pouch until they 
are old enough to care for themselves. I 
have caught opossums many times and 
found eight or ten little ones comfortably 
reposing in this pocket. 

Hunters in the southern states have great 
sport with their pine knot torches at night 
hunting the opossum. They are hunted 
at night because that is the time they go 
out to get food. In daytime they go deep 
down in the ground. 

Now comes the best part of the opossum, 
and that is the eating. Generally where 
you find the opossum you will find also a 
negro with a lot of potatoes. I asked Uncle 
Ned to tell me the best way to cook possum, 
and he said: ‘‘I tell you, Boss, the fus thing 
you get the possum.” Old Aunt Jane was 
whipping her boy severely for climbing in 
dangerous places. ‘James, are you going 
to climb any more?” “No ma, NO, No, 
never—no never, unless it was for a possum.’ 
The negro will go to the limit for an opos- 
sum, and a lot of Americans who do not 
belong to the Ethiopian race have a lot of 
negro in them, at least, as far as opossum 
and potatoes are concerned. Baked opos- 
sum, baked sweet potatoes and a 
beer are fit to grace a king’s table.—J. E. 
Levens, Georgia. 


— OOOO 
The Value of our Horses 

There are about one hundred and ninety- 
one million domestie animals in the United 
States and they are worth roughly, six bil- 
lion dollars. Is it any wonder that science 
has become interested in animals? There 
are approximately twenty-one million horses 
in the country, representing an investment 
of two billion, three hundred million dollars. 
The despised mule may not be so despised 
when you consider that he represents five 
hundred and sixty million dollars of our 
total wealth and that his kind numbers 
about four million, five hundred thousand. 
—Popular Science Monthly for May. 


——0 
Civility Costs Nothing 


Here is evidence that some of the service- 
able things of earth are inexpensive. Water, 
air, sunshine are beyond cost but they are 
more valuable than rubies, diamonds or 
fine gold. It pays to be civil. One feels 
better after being civil than after being 
rude or uncouth. The civil man is not so 
through hope of reward, and yet he often 
receives his reward unexpectedly. I have 
known of both men and children who have 
through kindness of heart been civil to 
aged people and helpful who have inherited 
wealth from these aged people later en in 
life. Civility bespeaks a kind heart and a 
well balanced brain. 

—_——_—0--_— 

Fair-haired people usually possess 
— 140,000 and 160,000 hairs on 
scalp. 





be- 
the 


large fruit grower, who used Scalecide V: 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has found that in Spottsylvania County, 
, from an investment of $100,000 
to improve 40 miles of road the results 
were most surprising. Two years after 
completing this road the railroad shipped 
from Fredericksburg, the county seat, 
during a period of twelve months, 71,000 
tons of products of the soil, hauled over 
the improved highway to that town. Before 
the improvement had been made the total 
was only 29,000 tons annually—the result 
of a better highway to the railroad. 


——_0O— 


Topping Red Raspberry Bushes 
Mr. C. A. Green:—Will there be any harm 
in topping red raspberry bushes this fall 
when the growing season is over? The 
foliage stays on so late in the fall that the 
heavy snows lodge on them and break 
them over, they are so top heavy. This 
ear’s crop was partially ruined by the 

eavy snows.—E. B. Maybury, N. Y. 





Reply: After the growing season is 
over and the leaves have fallen from rasp- 
berry plants, both red and black, the bushes 
may be pruned, but usually this pruning is 
left until spring. If the bushes are pruned 
in the fall they will be less likely to be 
broken down by snow banks, but if the 
winter is severe a portion of the ends of 
the cane may be winter killed when the 
bushes are pruned in the fall. When snow 
banks accumulate over raspberry bushes at 
Green’s Fruit Farm we tramp around the 
rows, breaking the crust of each bank as 
near as possible to the plant without 
breaking the branches. 

—-——-_cCco-— 
Grocery vs. Growers’ Prices for Fruit 

Today in the grocery department of 
Chicago’s largest department store a 
medium grade of green colored pears, prob- 
ably Bartletts, picked before ripe, was 
marked $3.00 per bushel. Apples in bushel 
baskets were priced at $1.75, and only a 
cooking grade at that. A bushel of fine 
looking peaches, Elbertas probably, was 
marked $4.50. These are prices for the 
consumer, goods delivered at his door. 
They should be attractive to the producer 
who can surely deliver his products in 
fresher condition than the department 
store.—W. V.S., Ill 





Reply: ‘Your letter illustrates the fact 
that the question of distribution of fruits 
in this country has not been solved. While 
good fruit may be going to waste in certain 
sections, in other localities there may be a 
scarcity or an utter absence of fruit 
in the market. If the apples, peaches, pears 

lums and quinces grown in America could 
“= widely and skillfully distributed, there 
would be no danger of a surplus. The 
appalling difference between the price that 
the grower sometimes gets for his fruit 
and the price which the consumer must 
pay is a serious problem, and yet we must 
remember that the grocer must deliver his 
product to the consumer at considerable 
expense, and in many cases must trust the 
consumer for the goods, thus losing some 
bad debts. 

What every city or village needs is a 
public market where the consumer can buy 
direct of the producer and save the grocer’s 

rofit, or the grocer’s loss, for the man who 
Saas the fruit and retails it must expect 
to lose some fruit from decay and some bad 
debts and must be to the expense of de- 
livery perhaps a mile or two from the gro- 
cery. One reason why many villages and 
cities do not have a public market is that 
the politicians fear retaliation from ‘the 
grocers if their trade were interfered with, 
as it would be to a certain extent by a 
public market. 

_—0O—--—- 
Pear Tree Blooms Twice a Year 

C. A. Green:—I have a pear tree which 
is now blooming for the second time this 
season. The cold, rainy weather followed 
by a heated period caused the tree to burst 
forth into bloom last week. It is a peculiar 
sight with more then a bushel of ripe fruit 
and large clusters of blossoms on same 
branches.—C. A. Werner, Ohio. 





Reply: Such late blossoming as you 
report occasionally occurs and cannot 
easily be accounted for. In Florida orange 
trees are in blossom at the same time that 
they are filled with mature fruit. 
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Rural Clubs for Women 
By Emma Reed Davisson, University of 
Nebraska 

“Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who — himself with his alms feeds 

three,— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 

—James Russell Lowell. 

The women on the farm looks to the 
future when the work in her home can be 
carried on by means of labor-saving de- 
vices, run by artificial power just as in a 
city dwelling, when her kitchen will be 
built and equipped to meet her demands in 
the saving of time and labor just as is her 
sister’s who dwells in the most modern 
apartment in the city. She also realizes 
that she must understand the composition 
of foods and their uses by the body and be 
able to balance a meal, in order to furnish 
proper food for the growing child as well 
as the adult. It is the desire of the house- 
wife, because of expending so large a per- 
centage of her husband’s income, to under- 
stand how to carry on wisely the duties 
of her household and by means of clubs for 
women they are obtaining the knowledge 
they so much desire, and while so doing 
are learning to know their neighbors. 
The Club spirit—the spirit of real helpful- 
ness—may be seen more plainly in the 
rural club than in any other. 

The old idea that a woman is neglecting 
her family if she takes an interest outside 
her home is fortunately not credited by the 
thinking ple of today. The fact has 
been ph node proved many times that 
women are better home keepers when 
something causes them to be interested 
in community affairs. The woman on 
the farm has more need for recreation than 
the average woman living in town. Her 
working hours are longer, her duties more 
‘strenuous, and there is much less to attract 





her attention outside, so that it is very - 


necessary for her to plan diversion. Her 
interest in the community is only natural. 
‘The mother in the home, is or should be, a 
at power for all that is essential in the 
tterment of the community life. The 
rural club has been successful in some 
districts, not only in providing social life, 
but in improving the schools, in providing 
the children with good books, and in giving 
them the right kind of amusements. Can 
anyone doubt that the planning and carry- 
ing out of these helpful ideas has not also 
helped the mother as she worked about 
he: home? Mothers find themselves 
benefited by meeting together to study 
and discuss these problems. 
se 
Home Life 


Every home should be made the happiest 
place on earth, says Seneca County News. 
The example of home life should be pure 
and ennobling. It is in the home that the 
heart is moulded and character formed 
for eternity. Take a low, miserable home 
and watch the results which follow. Child- 
ren reared in such homes are easily led 
into vice and crime. The worst criminals 
in our land have been made so by bad 
home examples. Take a refined and pure 
home, surrounded with pleasant associates 
and good examples, with the ordinary 
comforts of life, and you will seldom see 
the children of such a home going astray. 
Refined literature, sweet music, happy 
associates should be the environment of 
every home of our land. Poverty need not 
be a bar to such a home if the influence and 
examples are only pure and good. How 
faithfully then should every home strive 
to make that place of abode the richest in 
virtue and the dearest of all places on earth. 





—_——_Oo-—_—_—_—— 

How to Rest 
Fatigue means a decrease of vital force. 
If up to the point of feeling tired you have 
required all the vital energy you have 
been using to keep you in g physical 


condition it is a foregone conclusion that 
your limit has been reached when the first 
a of fatigue begin to show themselves. 

t is the time for you to drop everything 
and rest. During rest this vital force is 
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generated. Sleep that has relaxation in it is 
the best aid to insure it. Rest does not 
always have to mean lying down to pro- 
duce it. 

Very few women know how to rest. 
Chairs are built to invite repose. Sofas 
crowded with pillows seem made to woo 
relaxation. Yet women sit upright in the 
former and loll only slightly in the latter, 
entirely overlooking the fact that to relax 
properly every muscle in the body should 
be made to let go. 

How many women of your acquaintance 
know how to let their hand drop lightly in 
their lap? Not many! The strain is felt 
all along the arm. It is not left there in 
the lap, but actually held there by the 
gripping power of its master, the will. 

Many women think they keep young 
looking by the use of massage. The 
rubbing is good enough, but the absolute 
relaxation that is forced upon her during 
the treatment is the thing that gives the 
real benefit. Youth, beauty, vivacity are 
not only kept alive by persistent relaxation 
and conservation of the vital forces but 
are born from them. 

———0o 
School Luncheons 

Healthy boys and girls need plenty of 
food, but it must be of the right kind, and 
while denying them many sweetmeats, it 
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tively, a simple matter, for the builder has 
only to consult the architect and the sani- 
tary engineer. In remodeling an old 
house, and in fitting it for the first time in 
its history with a system of sanitation, all 
the resources known to the architect and 
the engineer alike are often drawn upon in 
order that the difficult problem of making 
an old house as convenient and safe to live 
in as a new one may be solved. 

The sewage system of any house. should 
be so devised as instantly to remove from 
the premises any liquid household wastes. 

Let the plumbing be open everywhere. 
Boxed-in sinks, washstands, bathtubs, 
etc., are unsanitary catch-alls, and should 
not be tolerated where it is possible to 
avoid them. At the same time plumbing 
of the open sort need not be ugly, for now- 
a-days, design in piping arrangements is 
thoroughly understood by the sanitary 
engineer, and ought to be understood by 
the master-plumber. 

Piping that conveys water through soil 
to the dwelling should be of iron. One 
cannot take too much precaution in the 
matter of lead piping, and leading at joints. 
Just here one may remember that many a 
careless plumber has endangered the health 
of a household through his neglect of this 
matter alone. For instance, he may join 
the iron pipes with some soft lead paste, 
and if he does one may have reason to look 
forward to the consequences of lead poison- 
ing. Iron pipes through which drinking 
water is conducted should be cemented 
most carefully with the best graphite 
mixtures. 

When possible it is well to plan for piping 
of the following sizes in the different sec- 
tions of the plumbing system: Laundry 
supply pipes, 34 inches; laundry waste 














Home of Mr. McOmber, located on an extensive fruit farm. A subscriber of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 








requires much thought and careful plan- 
ning to provide a variety of wholesome 
food so they will not tire of it. I think a 
child’s desire for unwholesome foods can 
almost always be overcome by frequent 
changes in the regular diet. 

I try to have a little different luncheon 
for them to carry every day, in which is 
always included a bottle of milk, when the 
weather is not too hot; bread sandwiches, 
filled with meats chopped fine, scrambled 
eggs, cheese or fruits, are always the basis 
of the luncheon, with a little jar of frui 
of some kind, or apples or oranges, 
bananas, something of the kind 
cookies for a dessert.—M. A. R. 

—_——0—_—_—_-_— 
Concerning Plumbing 


Written for Green’s Fruit 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 

The sanitation of the dwelling is greatly 
dependent on the proper plumbing of it. 
There comes to be less excuse for neglecting 
the matter as year after year brings with 
it the most modern and simplified appli- 
ances for effecting proper drainage, and a 
full supply of fresh flowing water through- 
out the house. 

The safe trapping of all plumbing fix- 
tures is far more essential to complete 
sanitation than almost any other detail, 
though of course drain soil, waste and vent 
pipes must be in proper position or the sys- 
tem will be a menace to health. The 
height of water in traps must always be of 
sufficient depth to effect a perfect seal, and 
with vents to prevent siphonage. 

Plumbing the new house is, compara- 
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r by 


inches; kitchen 


pipes, 144 inches; house cold water pipes, 


34 to 1 inch; kitchen sink waste pipes, 2 
: boiler water-front pipes, 
114 inches; house soil pipes, 4 to 5 inches; 


lavatory waste pipes, 114 inches. 


Not only must one have things right to 


start with, but it is quite as important 
that any plumbing system be kept in good 
condition. 


Drains and pipes should be 
ed up once a year and swabbed to 
ove any accumulation of solids. Traps 
ould be _ cleansed periodically, and 











strainers of fixtures looked after continu- 
ally. Grease should never be permitted 
to run loose in sinks, nor solids allowed to 
enter waste pipes. 
flushed at least once a week with boiling 
water and concentrated lye. 


Closets should be 


Builders and plumbers do not always 


take thought of winter seasons, therefore 
in planning for your plumbing system take 
into account the necessity of “ 

piping immune from frost. 


ving the 


————_—0--"—" 
Not to be raised on a farm is a cruel 


privation, a denial of the normal childhood 
of our race that no eugenic precautions or 
subsequent educational manipulations can 
make good. Many excellent and intelligent 
people do not know that children need farm 
conditions, but it is true nevertheless and 
needs to be recognized. 


————-0--— 
Mrs. Jiggs—So your daughter married a 


I’m so glad. At 


surgeon? 


Mrs. Noggess—Yes. 


last I can afford to have appendicitis.— 
Chicago Herald. 
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TESTED RECEIPTS 

Spiced Grape Jelly 

Crush the juice from half ri 
and strain clear. Allow to each quart’ 
juice one quart of sugar, one quart of fen 
gar to eight quarts of stemmed 4 
Spice to taste with stick cinnamon, w ole 
cloves and allspice, tied up in cheesecloth 
bags. Cook hard for twenty minutes tak 
out the spices and pour the jelly into fe Pes 


Grape Catsup 
Cover one bowl of grape skins with v; 
gar, and boil — minutes. Stee Add 
to grapes, one bowlful of brown sugar and 
add allspice, cinnamon and pe per to 
taste—of the first two spices, half & tea. 
spoonful to a cupful of sugar is a good pro- 
ake ys This catsup is very good with 
aked beans. 





Preserved Plums 

4 pounds plums; 4 pounds sugar; dam. 
sons or green gages or blue plums, 

Pick over and prick plums. Arra 
alternate layers of plums and sugar in 
bowl, let stand over night; in the morning 
drain off syrup, boil and skim; add plums 
and cook until tender. Cool plums on 
oy fill jars with plums, then with 
oiling syrup and seal. 





Ginger Pears 

4 pounds pears; 2 pounds sugar; 1 orange: 
1-8 pound Canton ginger; 2 lemons, 

Wipe, quarter and remove stems and 
cores from the pears, and cut them in 
slices. Cut the ginger in small pieces, add 
the sugar and lemon and orange juice, 
Cut the orange skin into long, thin strips; 
add this to the pears, and mix sugar and 
pears together. Let stand overnight. In 
the morning, cook slowly for three and a 
half hours. Fill into small glass jars, and 
cover with melted paraffin. 

Pears that are not perfect for canning 
whole or in halves may = used to make ex- 
cellent conserve. 





Orange Pie 

Line a plate with thin paste and two 
rims; Prick holes in it and bake quickly; 
cut off the skin of three oranges close to 
the pulp and scoop out the sections of 
pulp as whole as possible, leaving the 
membrane on the core; pick out the seeds 
as you proceed, ard put the pulp ina 
strainer. To the juice which drains through 
add the juice of one lemon and enough 
water to make one cupful. Put it on to 
boil and thicken it with one heaping tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch mixed with one 
cupful of sugar; cook ten minutes, add one 
tablespoonful of butter; remove from the 
fire and add quickly the well-beaten yolks 
of two e Pour into a baked crust, and 
when cooled cover with the drained sec 
tions of oranges. Just before serving 
sprinkle thickly with powdered sugar. Or 
the pie may be covered with a meringue or 
with whipped cream. 


—_———_0-—-—-—-—-——- 
HOUSEHOLD NOTES 
Pans greased with butter will make the 
bottom crust of pies soft and flakey and 
prevents them from being soggy. 





It is said that a few drops of cedar oil 
added to water in which palms are washed, 
will remove all scale. 


To get best results from dried fruits, 
put to soak in warm water to which 4 
generous pinch of salt has been added. 





Many vegetables may be seasoned with 
salt pork or bacon. Salt pork fat, is by 
some considered to render a better flavor to 
fish, veal, poultry and game. 





A coffee stain even with cream in it, can 
be removed from the most delicate silks 
or woolen fabrics, by rubbing the spo 
with pure glycerine. 


Wash dish towels in cold water with 
plenty of soap, and rinse in cold water 
every time they are used. 


In the laundry, Borax used with a0 
— soap softens the water, removes | 
dirt and germs and leaves the clothing 
in a sweet and sanitary condition. 











To give a rich brown color to roast 
add a little sugar to the salted water 
for basting it while roasting. 


. Ham soaked in milk over night will be 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 
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1833—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 6 7-8 
yards of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size. The 
skirt measures about 3 1-2 yards at the foot. 
Price 10 cents. 

1828—Dress for Misses and Small Women. Cut in 
3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. It requires 6 14 
yards of 44-inch material for an 18-year size. 

he skirt measures about 3 yards at the lower edge. 
Price 10 cents. 

1847—Boys’ Coat. Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years, It requires 3 yards of 44-inch material for 
8 10-year size. Price 10 cents. 

1&3—Girls’ Dress. Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
l4years. It requires 3 1-4 yards of 44-inch material 
fora 10-year size. Price 10 cents. 

1435—Ladies House Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
will require 6 yards of 44-inch material. This 

rt measures about 3 yards at its lower edge. 
Price 10 cents. 

1839—Ladies’ Apron. Cut in 3 sizes: Small, Medium 
and Large. It requires 2 1-2 yards of 36-inch 
material for a Medium size. Price 10 cents. 

1835—Ladies’ Skirt. Cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 





30 and 32 inches waist measure. It requires 3 7. 
yards of 44-inch material for a 24-inch size. The 
it measures about 3 1-2 yartls at the foot. 
Price 10 cents. 
1832—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
3 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 
Fang of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size. 
ce 10 cents, 


Order patterns number and ve aise aia 
laches ° ress Green’s Frui 
. N. Y. . ~ “" : 
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found exceedingly tender and sweet when 
used for breakfast next morning. 





To remove chocolate stains from white 
dresses or table linen sprinkle the stain 
thickly with borax, place a saucer beneath 
it and pour on just enough water to moisten. 
Leave for several hours and then wash. 





In frying fish if the pieces are put in the 
hot fat with the skin side uppermost and 
allowed to brown well before turning, there 
will be no possibility of the fish breaking up. 





White felt hats may be cleaned beauti- 
fully with corn meal. Rub the felt well 
with the meal and then brush out with a 
whisk broom. If the corn meal is dampened 
with a little gasoline it will do the work 
even better. 





It is worth while to sift flour on a clean 
piece of paper. Usually the sieve is larger 
than the dish under it and the result is a 
ring of flour on the outside which is wiped 
up and thrown away. With the use of 
paper every grain can be saved. 





Boiled starch is much improved by the 
addition of a little salt or dissolved gum 
arabic. A useful thing to remember is 
that the iron will not stick to the clothes 
if the starch used has been mixed with 
soapy water. 

To clean light-colored furs use white 
corn meal. ay the garment upon a 
table fur side up, them sprinkle plenty 
of meal through the fur, and «with the 
hand rub it well into the hair. When 
the fur has been well cleaned lay the 
garment fur side down over a soft cushion 
and beat with a light rod, then shake 
and brush until every particle of the meal 
has been removed. 

———--0-~ 


Ammonia Firm Ally of Good 
Housewives 

~ No housekeeper can well afford to be 
without. a bottle of ammonia. But be 
sure you get only the best, which has a 
elouded look when you shake the bottle, 
and use it with discretion. It will not 
injure the most delicate white fabrics, 
carefully used, and is a magic cleaner. 

It does not damage the hands as do many 
soaps and washing powders. Spots on linen 
and towels will disappear like magic if 
allowed to soak in ammonia water for a 
couple of hours, and if a cupful is put into 
the water in which clothes are soaked the 
night before washing the ease with which 
the articles can be washed and their great 
perenapecr am clearness when dried will be 
very gratifying. 

A a drops of ammonia will take off 
grease from all kinds of dishes and pans 
and is excellent in the cleaning of porcelain 
tubs and basins. , 

A dark carpet, which often looks dirty 
soon after it has been swept, does not 
always need immediate re-sweeping. A 
few drops of ammonia in water, when 


applied with a dampened sponge, will fail 


greatly brighten the colors. 

No articles in kitchen use are so likely 
to be neglected as the dishcloth and towels; 
and when washing these, ammonia, if pro- 
fang used, is a great help. Put a teaspoon- 

ul into the water in which these cloths are 

to be washed. Let them stand for an hour 
or so, then wash and rinse thoroughly and 
you need never again have the discomfort 
of gray or dingy-looking towels. 

For cleaning hair brushes, ammonia is 
truly excellent. Put a teaspoonful into 
tepid water in which the brush may be 
dipped up and down until it is clean. 
Then dry with the bristles down and your 
brush will look like new. 

When you have washed anything not 
especially soiled with ammonia water, save 
the waste waterfor your house plants. 
Immerse them, pot and all, into the am- 
monia water and the ammonia, whichis a 
fertilizer, helps to nourish the plants. 

Ammonia is useful not only for cleaning 
but also for medical purposes and gives 
quick relief for nervousness and headache, 


-8 and is far better for faintness than the 


usually used alcoholic stimulant. 
_———_0—>-——"""" 

“While Miss Pounder was playing I 
noticed you had a far-away look in your 
eyes.” “Yes.” “Were you so much affected?” 
“Oh, no. I was merely thinking of a certain 
far-away place where I wished I could be.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 





Keep Cider Sweet 

Cider may be kept either perfectly sweet 
or with whatever “bead” the taste of the 
user suggests, according to Miss Carrie Pan- 
coast of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. It may be canned immediately or 
allowed to stand for a few days, but in 
either case the method used includes filling 
fruit jars with the cider and adding a table- 
spoonful of sugar to each quart, if desired. 

Place the rubber and top in position 
and tighten partially, in case of glass jars; 
or if tin is used, cap and tip the cans. 

An ordinary wash tub or similar vessel 
may be used in sterilizing. Laths or thin 
boards should be laid across the bottom to 
avoid heating the glass too rapidly and 
cracking it. Put in water enough to fill the 
vessel an inch or two above the jars, heat 
to boiling, put the jars in, and let boiling 
continue for ten minutes. Then remove, 
tighten the covers, and invert in order to 
test the lids while cooling. 

Other processes that may be uséd involve 
sterilizing for eight minutes with a water 
seal outfit, for four minutes under five 
pounds’ pressure with a steam pressure 
outfit, or for two minutes with an aluminum 
pressure cooker. 

—_——_ 0" 

Man and Wife.—Two ways are open to 
every. wife in her relation to her husband 
that. are as divergent as the results each 
will produce. One is to regard him as a 
convenience only—just her legal supporter— 
and, as such, legitimate subject for satisfy- 
ing her momentary demands to the last 
cent of his earnings. 

The other way is to utilize her. best 
thought to co-operate with him and to 
consider him always first as a man, next 
as a partner, and, lastly, as a lover. If he 
has manliness he will be first-class as the 
other two. Should he be a little shy on 
manliness, tact and common sense will 
help to stimulate this trait of his character, 
and the wife who has the sense and the 
ability to do it will have more real happiness 
than ane could buy with a bushel of dia- 
monds. 


_—0O--"- 

The little savings bank in the home 
means more for the future of the children 
of a family, almost, than all of the advice 
in the world. It gives them the right start. 
—William McKinley. 


—_—_0-->>—>—"—~ 

There is but one way to teach geod 
manners to children—good manners, that 
is, that are worth the practicing and are 
not mere polish and sham and hypocrisy— 
but one way, that is—oh, simple formula!— 
to practice good manners ourselves. 

——_0—_—_—_—_——_. 

Put a piece of sassafras root into the 
mouth of a bag of dried fruit and you need 
not even tie it. No flies will enter.—Mrs. 
S. A. be, Conn. 


_—_——_—_0--—" 

Keep a blank book and jot down the 
mistakes you make this year, as things to 
be avoided next year. It is easy to re- 
member what you made money on, but 
it takes a pretty smart man to see his own 
ures. 
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A Time Saver in 
Household Work 


That’e 20 Mule Team Borax! 


In the Laundry. 

Borax makes quick washings 
and cleanings. It dissolves the 
soap—loosens dirt—does away 
with hard rubbing, softens the 
water, kills germs and odors, 
whitens the clothing, brightens 
colors and prevents woolens from 
shrinking. Saves sewing and 
mending, too. Your clothes stay 
whole after being washed with 


20 Mule Team Borax 


In the Kitchen 
Borax is valuable in washing 
dishes, It cuts grease from pots, 
pans and china, makes glassware 
and silverware sparkle. It also 





saves the hands from injury that 
would be caused by caustic wash- 
ing powders. 

For sale by ail dealers 


20 MULE TEAM § 
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For ing Color and 
Beauty toGray or Faded Hair. 
60c. and $1.0 at Druggists, 

















Catalogue Notice 


Send 10cin silver or stamps for our Up-to- 
Date 1916 Large FALL & WINTER Cata- 
logue, containing over 400 Designs of Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Patterns, as well as 
thelatest ogee Designs. alsoa CONCISE 
AND COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON 
DRESSMAKING giving valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Woman’s Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 











Get Money-Saving Wholesale Prices 


EE the newest designs—illustrated in beautifulcolors. Ranges with white 
S enameled splasher backs, oven door fronts. New style mission design 
heaters, etc. Highest quality—direct from manufacturers at money- 


saving prices. 


Cash or Easy Payments ( 


4 nd ship within 24 h days’ trial 
We Pay the Freight aed days” eaecoval test. a Bank 


Bond Guarantee. Mail postal or letter today. 
Ask for Catalog No. 316 ’ 
Kalamazoo, Mich.» 


Stoves and Ranges, Gas Ranges, Pi 
Y Gnameled Metal Kitchen Kabe 
have 8 catalogs. Please 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
We mak 


AW eeurenlitey sue 
Direct to You 


and White 
inets and Tables, 
tell.us which 





We have 
you want. 
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vegetables. Hang them up just so the markets. One buyer, that gathers. from substances for the nervous system, phos- should be allowed to deteriorate, Pure (eioe away mo 
hens can pick them clean to the stump. house to house using an auto truck of phorus and iron being the chief. Anaemic },0q hens should be selected, as they are fmemption than v 
8 — a me S at phngend cases he oon a gg egg yolks one Oe ee ‘3 more attractive and are better layers. It jm Nuts are iy 
abies ° is buyin re l em, an ey a spinach, . . 0 so 
Oats tied in bundles and stored in a rat the farm. He says, too often this is not also full of iron, the anaemia would dis #,Sways Gimcult to secnte & Suppl er toring the 
owas ied prea d e g sheds, in which to always stock _— the yr is selling off a * 8 says Rochester Herald. sell time prices are unusually high. eTOpS, em bla 
seatter seed and cracked corn, and thus preparatory. to- leaving the country or Eggs, too have another excellence. are best for producing winter eggs. The itivate the tree 
taking up other business, but that thefarmer They are easily digested, a slightly boiled late moulting birds, as a rule, are the Mmilure to gathe 
— feels it is profitable for him to sell, rather one leaving the stomach under two hours. highest producers, although this is not Mey produce f 
9 vane ABbresds Poultry, Fees, comes | Dogs, a it cw the — price ba _—- a. foods —= remain ge a, or always true. oo. -~ ha 
igeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c other instance, a large packing house, five hours. e less stomach strain there Laying hens are especially sensitive to #me!00 per bushel. 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, BoxJ, Telford, Pa. | the Seymour Co., Topeka, Kans. are buying is the better. Raw eggs, by the way, are ute sanionadinan, They & somewhat faze kernel and 
more poultry than ever this year, but they not more easily digested than cooked ones, timid in nature and should be allowed MP indefinitely, 
say they always get more poultry during in spite of the popular belief to the contrary. considerable freedom. Nothing is better Me’ infest then 


put them away. 














the years when grain prices are high than = ««gtaje eggs lose some of their water and than the freedom of the farm, where they 9 at 20 year 
they do when they are low. _ get lighter, and this provides an infallible may secure exercise, variety of food, green fmpthered. 
_ 2 am sure you will agree with me that egy test. A really fresh egg will sink in vegetable matter and pick up bugs, worms, We are now ct 
it is an unwise move the farmers are making galt and water—two ounces to a pint— grubs, sand and pebbles. except the hicko 
in selling off their poultry too closely, and the staler the egg the nearer the surface _ A house 12 feet square with a ceiling not mon, and wh 
because though grain prices are high they j¢ will float. less than 5 feet high at the lowest side will #R or persimmo 
a cg aan for — poultry i. ee accommodate 100 hens. Fresh air, dry- dy — we 
ucts than ever. contend in our reading ness, sunlight, good ventilation without @ ‘orest. o 10 
IGEONS g matter that the poultry raiser cannot Guataaing an ia, - drafts, sad wallien of temperature are feckory nuts for 
Better Than Chickens afford to disorganize his poultry plans for : the chief factors to considered in the f@"' for about $1. 
_ Then Chie 


bg — the little saved in the price of grain. At _ The most profitable end of poultry i ; persimmon beer, 
to, Sbcveach synen a toa < F? | times the above plan aed be scien with keeping is the production and selling of sl Bd pony ae minegars is made ¢ 
most farm animals, but at the most chickens a They are largely composed of water, iently, so that they may be cleaned easily HP" used in man 
are not heavy feeders and the few dollars ost as much so as the fruits. They do and ‘treated for external parasites. hever let persim 
saved in the price of grain would not make not take from the land very much fertility 4 grape arbor, or such trees as mulberry, bf the beauties 
‘i 1? endsRATS,MICE,Duga, | UP for the hundreds of dollars that would be compared with what they leave on it in the gottonwood, peach, or even mesquite wil Meckory nut, alsc 
_pOUGH ON RATS” See roretecse made in poultry products. ; _ necessary process of securing the eggs to furnish suitable shade. ‘Trees should als an plant the n 
Ground Hogs, Caipmunks, Veascla, £quirrels, Crows. This last year egg producers including sell. Chickens must be fed with d extend over poultry houses, where persimmon and ir 
cote ete, The Recornized Standard Exterminator both market and pure bred had big demands nitrogenous food, and if the manure from sible, so as to preveht the direct rays of the fm""° all you wai 
Small 150, Used the World Over. Used by U.8.Gore, |and at higher prices than usual. To the the poultry house is properly saved, it will gun from striking the house. ghtkind. It tak 
on Rats Never Falls. Refuse ALL Substitutes, | poultry raisers who are selling off too be a very considerable help in the way of — To produce large amounts of eggs, lay- -E. Levens, G 
closely with the expectations of buying Maintaining the fertility of the land on ing hens must be kept in good flesh. They cli 
MAKE HENS LAY (ces *, the Spring and hatching their which the fruits are grown. Chickens can require food that is palatable but not to bia 
By feeding raw bone, Its egg-producing value is four | Chicks, there is a possibility that they will be allowed to run at large in the orchards expensive, which contains a good propor On Teen 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more|be badly disappointed even though eggs and to some extent among the bush fruits, tion of protein. A rich golden color in the account of 
oe a a ee should not continue to be so high priced. especially at certain seasons when the yolk is preferable. Green alfalfa and jmY be grown an 
9@ LATEST A scarcity of poultry would mean a scarcity ¢rops are not maturing. They will pick Yellow corn make a rich yellow yolk, while #* fowls relish t! 
MANN move. Bone Cutter aC of eggs. They would be hard to get and up ® great many insects and in this .Way |inseed meal, if fed too heavily, produces 4 mangel-wurzels a1 
gristie. ‘Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. [Ym | in turn many would have to hatch late or will be a benefit rather than an injury. green color. Wheat, oats and beets give MM Steen feed fo 
© money in advance. . not at all. sa the yolk a pale color. bredded alfalfa h: 
Fw. ane hg gy +l Mass. ee Fresh Air for Hens Care should be exercised to keep all lp are all gooc 
Why Eggs are Worth all they Cost . . +». surroundings clean and in condition. JrTding to circu 
: Did you ever consider the physiologi- oedmee” i 4 vis 
“Your eggs are well worth the cal reasons for the necessity of fresh \Y2S@anitary houses, sbk od ya soil eae 
price you pay for them or ask for them,” air for poultry? It is doubtful if five ‘itty nests are responsible for many 60 SELI 
SED NO MONEY.JUST YOUR NAME says a food chemist, “for the egg is all food. out of fifty persons really understand C88: Washing eggs injures the q a Or Eat Them F 
You can become the owner of this , Prime meat loses much of its weight when the matter. and removes the gloss which occurs on H 
$645 ¥s hk sap cooked, and more then half of its original outside of the egg to close the res. Spong: N 
nutriment, while what remains is not as _ Fowls never sweat— they have no ing is better than washing, but this dos #™ that the o 
aceite 2 a food ss an eax sweat glands. A fowl’s natural temper- pot remove stains. ; ‘ Hee, the far 
“The whole new-laid egg contains nearly 24UTe | 18 much higher than that of When the breeding season is over, © culling of 


: . human beings—in fact, it is above fever ly now Me" Dot to be held 
13 per cent. protein, a little more than 10/4 heat That is the reason that a draft fertile po = te ree A be placed sold. While th 


does age rome Ra Fon almost in a cool place where the eggs may : i realized, t 

° ay . say it signs a chicken’s death warrant. gathered conveniently. It is importall = expen 

-o-hatch sar hed = ae pe | aaeae Perhaps that is putting it a little too that eggs be gathered twice a day in ho ning down the 

PY shell. 50 test hatches show average of| | trong, but it is not far from the truth weather. ears 4 Produce 

96% for Egg-o-hatch eggs and 81% for eggs not treated, right in same machine. Last fool's ny ge at or — tha a. = _—_ “es ae ae to Be: ¢ he etary 
é * . ald, » 

five hf Se 30 eae renee temmring deb er Se cima wages P * the heen a4 like a sellin ~ remedy peng he cams quick a All old 

— se ce st umps blood like a fire engine. Hence a cool place so as to check this develoy bag down o 

Geo. H. Lee Co., 428 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. P 
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Mfr. Leo's Lice Killer, Germozone, Etg-o-latum, ete. For sale bp dealers.| | 10WS must have a oe eS ee Se ee ee ie 
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making the egg unfit to be classed toe marks or otherwise so that next year 
yg 9 guaran egg. the age of the hen will be known. . 
Producers should co-operate: Producers Hens in laying condition will have bright 
ge realizing the importance of co-opera- red combs and will show their pin bones 
tion. Nowhere is this more necessary well spread apart. This test is a sure indi- 
than in the production of first quality eggs. cation. The pin bones are located just 
ithas been found that where a community above the vent. If three or four inches 
ilies in the production of any one apart the hen is probably laying. These 
yticle, it is more successful than localities points will assist materially in culling out 
iD which co-operation is not practiced. the unprofitable producers. 
The aims, standards and methods thus ——o——_ _.. 
used are always superior to those where Many people in spraying for mites forget 
there is less competition and inspiration.— to spray the roosts from below—and there- 
Agricultural Experiment Station of Arizona. by hangs a tale of useless spraying, as the 
ae little pests seemingly can cling to the under 
| side of roosts as well as the upper side, and 
Hickory Nuts and Black Walnuts as what are missed there will breed and over- 
Feed for Chickens run the whole building again in a very few 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 


days. 

re are likes and dislikes of every me 
on eat, but nuts of the different kinds _ Words of Appreciation 
we liked by nearly everybody. We have _ Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—As I 
of recent date found that nuts are the best have been a subscriber to your valuable 
egg producers imaginable. We make a publication for eight years, I am writing 
usiness of going to the woods each day you to express my appreciation of Green’s 
and get a lot of hickory nuts to crack Fruit Grower. I look forward with pleasur- 
for the chickens, just the same as we go to able anticipation to its monthly coming 
the crib to get corn to feed the hogs and into my home. I have also read your little 
horses, and we know of no parts of winter book, “How I Made the Old Farm Pay, 
that we do not have a lot of eggs. Nuts are which is especially interesting to me. 
heat producers and hens especially need _ I am a bank teller by occupation. About 
them in the cold winter to make them lay. eight years ago I purchased a home and 


thereby 


When we go to cracking nuts we do not four acres of land on the edge of our town} 


have to call the chickens, they will be and now have it nearly all in fruit. It isa 
there all right. They like nuts as well as great pleasure for me to plant trees and 
they like any kind of grain. berry bushes and to bring them into fruit 
In this section of the country hundreds bearing. I am looking forward to the time 
f cars of hickory nuts go to waste during when I can give my entire attention to this 
wch winter. Very few people gather them, work. I have just purchased four addition- 
nd what are gathered, are gathered only al acres of adjoining land, which will be an 
for fireside picnic cracking. The little ideal location for an apple orchard as it is 
jquirrels, that roam the forest and chatter all hill top land, well drained, and gets the 
heir merry song to each other, gather and benefit of the sun all day long. 
ore away more nuts for winter con- I wish to congratulate you upon your 
amption than we do. success as a horticulturist and as an editor. 
Nuts are fast forging to the front in this —-E. V. Birchard, Pa. 
country and some people are gathering 
nd storing them away as they do other Seasonable 
cops. The black walnut is best if you Strawberry plants grow, or at least par- 
tivate the trees, and we never know of a take of some nourishment, until the ground 
hilure to gather nuts from those trees. is hardened or frozen over to remain so 
hey produce from 3 to 10 bushels per for the winter, so mulching should not be 
tee and are ready sale at from $1.00 to undertaken too soon. Many strawberry 
$1.50 per bushel. This black walnut has a growers have laid it down as a safe rule to 
age kernel and when put in the dry will wait until the ground is frozen sufficiently 
eep indefinitely, as no kind of worms will to bear a loaded wagon. -As for the mulch,,. 
ever infest them. They will be just as any kind of straw or leaves may be used, 
pod at 20 years as they were when first. or in fact, anything that is free from weed 
pithered, or grass seed. 
We are now cutting all the undergrowth ee ee 
xcept the hickory nut tree and the per- On most farms there is generally a few 
immon, and when we find out that a nut horses that have to be wintered, and as 
ee or persimmon is barren we cut it down. they earn but very little during this season 
By this means we are continually impreving they are, as a rule, generally neglected. 
bur forest. of 100 acres. We oiler the This ought not to be so. Remove: their 
lickory nuts for the chickens and sell a shoes, and let each horse have a box stall to 
ot for about $1.00 per bushel, and make himself with a dirt flooring. Of course, it 
persimmon beer. Also one of the best is not necessary to feed a grain ration, but 
mnegars is made out of persimmonsand they a little corn will repay the cost. With 
e used in many ways for cooking. We plenty of good hay and straw, and with 
hever let, persimmons go to waste. One as feet and a warm stable, the horses 
if the beauties of the black walnut and will come out at Springtime in a fit condi- 
lickory nut, also the persimmons, is you tion for the heavy work which is generally 
an plant the nuts and the seed of the required of them during the ploughing 
persimmon and in just a few year. you can season. 
have all you want, provided you get the 
ghtkind. It takes no budding or grafting. 
-E. Levens, Ga. 


———_0——— 


———_0——_""" 

A most excellent winter job is that of 
looking up the fences to determine just 
what repairs are necessary. This adds to 
G the looks of the place, improves the tem- 

teen Feed for Poultry per of your neighbors as well as your own 
On account of the ease with which they conscience, and the pocket-book. There 
hay be grown and stored and the fact that is a great deal of money lost by cattle 
he fowls relish them, large stock beets or getting out and destroying crops, and in 
hangel-wurzels are one of the best sources some cases themselves. This fence ques- 
p Steen feed for winter use. Cabbage, tion also includes the weeds that grow 
my ed alfalfa hay, sprouted oats, or beet along the fence rows, which are generally 
pulp are all good and may be employed never bothered or annihilated. 


‘cording to circumstances. SR Ce 
“Look here, Sam, have you harvested 
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Going to Get Married 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—My 
name is Bellflower, I live in Newton, 
Canada Red. My father’s name is Jonathan 
and my Mother’s Lady Sweet. I have a 
brother Dudley and sister Salome. My 
intended’s name is Ben Davis, his home is 
Spitzenburg. He loves to tease me to see 
the Maiden Blush. We shall be married in 
Early June or before Early Harvest and 
visit the White Pearmaire and stop at the 
following places: 

St. Lawrence, Bismark, Rambo, Steele 
Red. Our House will be transparent and its 
weight Twenty Ounce. We are fond of 
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Red and our favorite drink is 
Wine Sap. My husband will travel as a 
Northern Spy and we expect to be Wealthy 
soon.—Bellflower. 
(eee © Seemed 

“Someone has said that among the 
countless millions of stars in the firmament 
there are but twenty of the first ———— 
and that among the countless millions of 
men who inhabit the earth there are less 
than twenty of the first magnitude,” Mr. 
Lambert said. David, who has played upon 
human hearts for centuries, was one of this 
small number.” 





_ Money 


Saving 


Special Clubs 


Order your magazines from 


this list and save from a fourth 


to one half of the regular price. 


Youth’s CompanionW. 1 yr 

Boy’s Magazine M. 1 yr. 

Today’s Magazine M. 1 yr. 
(with pattern) 

Prairie Farmer M. 1 yr. 


Green’s Fruit Grower M. 1 yr. 


Regular Price 


Boy’s Magazine M. 1 yr. 
Woman’s World M. 1 yr. 
Prairie Farmer M. 1 yr 


Green’s Fruit Grower M. 1 yr. 


Regular Price 


McCall’s Magazine M. 1 yr. 
(with pattern) 
Poultry Success M. 1 yr. 


Regular 
Price 


see 


Green’s Fruit Grower M. 1. yr... 


Regular Price 


Metropolitan Magazine M. 1 yr. . $1.50 


Today’s Magazine M. 1 yr. 
(with pattern) 
Prairie Farmer M. 1 yr. 


Green’s Fruit Grower M. 1 yr. 


Regular Price 


McCall’s Magazine M. 1 yr. 
Modern Priscilla M. 1 yr 


Green’s Fruit Grower M. 1 yr. 


Regular Price 


eee 


Green’s Fruit Grower M. 3 yrs...$1.00 
1.00 


Gas Power M. 1 yr. 
Regular Price 


Green’s Fruit Grower M. 3 yrs...$1.00 
American Poultry Advo., M.1lyr. .50 


ee 
SELL OLD HENS 
Or Eat Them Before They Eat Their 
Heads Off 
Now that the old hens have ceased to be 
me Ve the farmer should begin a syste- 
mi culling of his poultry flock. All 
. h to be held over for next year should 
he - While the cost of keeping hens is 
+» realized, they are eating valuable 
httin This expense with no production is 
~ gown the profits. Hens are rarely 
en 4 producers after 7 are two 
bs Old according to H. L. Kempster of 
hiversity of Missouri College of Agri- 
ich ; All old hens, cially those 
bag down or “crop” behind, should 
eet, the market. is year’s young 
be marked with leg bands, 


your corn?” 

“Yes, sah,. boss, long ago.” 

“Well, wasn’t I to get a fourth?” 

“Yes, sah, boss, dat’s de truf, but dar 
wasn’t no fo’th. Dar wuz jes’ three loads 
an’ dey was mine.” There are some white 
= who treat the Lord in the same 
ashion.—Exchange. 


—_———_0———"—"_"" 

Of all the farm papers I ever sub- 
scribed for, Green’s Fruit Grower is 
the very best. I do not want to lose 
a single copy. Wishing you all the very 
best wishes of the season, I remain,— 
Mrs. Helen F. Briggs, Mass. 


Am well pleased with Green’s Fruit 
Grower. It is very good and instructive. 
—O. R. Babbitt, Mass. 


Regular Price 


Green’s Fruit Grower M. 3 yrs.. .$1.00 
Farm and Home Semi-M. 1 yr... .50 


Regular Price 


If you do not find just the ones you want listed here, send 
us your list, and we will quote you a money saving price. 


Send all orders to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 














95 AMERICAN 
Upward CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Fully Guaran- 
teed. Easyrunning, easily cleaned. 
Skims warm orcold milk. Bowl a 

sanitary marvel. Whether dairy 
fslarge or small obtain handsome catalog. A 


ddress, 
1 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. naincviace--x. 
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RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 


* 


The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Explosive 


Why use expensive high power dynamites 
when this slower, safer farm powder will 
save you from $3 to $5 per hundred 
pounds and in most farm uses do better 


work? 

BIG BOOK FREE 
As pioneers and leaders in developing 
arming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and best illus- 


trated instructions. Write for HAND 
BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No.31F 


DEALERS WANTED 
We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our adver- 
tising. You need not carry nor handle 
stock. State jobber’s name or bank 
reference when writing. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 


World s largest makers of farm explosives 
J Wilmington, Delaware 


“THE GUARANTEE LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER” 


We want you EE 
e Bi COPY 


















er considered by ; one to 
eader on the mar- 


it 5 fertilizer 
‘and etc. Contains 7 special patented features, as super- 
- eed, automatic shifting clutch for throwing 
sorender in an “trom coat, and spreading attachment 
i 8. 
Note how sturdy she is built, please, In designing her we hed in 
infriiy,snnloty opt reggae 
strees, FREIGHT PREPAID. A dependable spreader 


and r 
ata low price. Dept. W-3, Baltimore, Md. 


Kc 


Co, 








START GROWING MUSHROOMS 

the latest authoritative way to make 

still bigger profits than you ever thought 
dd $10'¢ to $75 woek ao 
e, men. womnens and &, dren 


to 

in spare time in city orcountry. é 
ts. ce a sheds, Sage 

Dow. jigger than a 

or big tree book of expert au! rity. 


5 th About Mushrooms.’’ Write to 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 3); , 1442 N. Clark St., Chicage 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Bossie’s Day 
By Albert E. Vassar 
Here’s to grand old faithful cow, 
Who’s grazing most her time, 
Or turning feed to milk and cream, 
And butter, O so fine. 
Get out your ribbons Bossie’s Day— 
The pure white and the blue. 
The white’s for milk, the blue to show 
A prize is won for you. 


Bossie’s the queen of all the fields, 
And ladies say ’tis true, 

No milk, no cream, then no ice cream, 
And what would lovers do? 

O way back since the world began, 
The billion babes supplied 

By Bossie would have perished sure 
If the milk had been denied. 


Once more I’ve praise for Bossie then 
I guess I’ll have to close, 
And to please “Yours Truly” will you place 
On Bossie’s head a rose. 
And if convenient have it red, 
For red’s for love that’s so, 
And I love Bossie, sure I do, 
Yet have rivals too I know. 


_—_——__ 
DAIRY NOTES 
Never leave cows out in a cold fall rain. 


Change the food of the dai mr gal 
ually. If done too quickly, there be 
shrinkage in milk. 

Cheap milk production is one of the 
hardest problems the dairyman has to 
solve. Cheaper production means larger 
profits. 











Each cow is a problem in herself. The 
successful dairyman finds out the needs of 
each cow and supplies what is best for her. 





Four things necessary to the production 
of clean milk are a clean place for milking, 
clean cow, clean milker and clean buckets. 





Cows in poor condition or diseased in 
any way, produce milk that in time pro- 
duces bad keeping and bad tasting butter. 


Remember that breeding the heifer at 
too early an age is likely to dwarf the size 
and impair the future usefulness of the cow. 








A cream separator is not a complicated 
machine. In fact, it is very simple and can 
be handled by any careful person. The*most 
important part in its operation is keeping it 
clean. 


—_0—_————_ 
Value of Skim Milk 
Skim milk is a very economical food 











material in spite of the fact that it is nine- 
tenths water. Of course it has lost its 
butterfat in being skimmed, but there is 
left not only all of the sugar—and there are 
four parts and a half in every hundred— 
but the mineral substances and protein. 
The nutritive part of skim milk, consisting 
very largely of protein, is classed with 
such food materials as eggs, meat, fish, 

ultry and cheese. Two quarts and a 
half of skim milk contain almost as much 
protein and yield about the same amount 
of energy as a pound of round of beef. 
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$10 and $12 a night. 








derful demonstration. 





A big money saver. 
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AGENTS $30 A DAY 


Tice made $45 in 5 hours. Hollman’s dverage, $30 a day. 
every month. Ender’s profit, $2.50 an hour. Shull wor 
t. 


Wonderful New 300-Candle Power Lamp 
Makes Its Own Gas From Coal Oil 


Gives every home gas light—brilliant, yet soft and easy on eyes. ‘ 
People can’t keep from buying when they see how bright 
itis. Absolutcly safe, can’t explode, burns coal oil (kerosene). 


Costs Only One-fifth Cent an Hour 


Pays for itself in a short time. k A 
of every home, and makes sales easy. Splendid profits to agents. Write quick 
for home territory and demonstrating sample lf you mean business. 


Thomas Mfg. Co.. 6170 East St., Dayton, O. 


FOR SWORN PROOF 


Hart making $300 
spare time makes 


Makes a won- 


Low price puts it in reach 






Dairyand Creamery 





* crop will grade ‘‘B” or lower. 
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Opening Prices on York State 
Apples 

Western New York apples are going to 
finish up better than promised earlier in 
the season. Growing weather lately has 
been favorable, good rains and lower tem- 
peratures combining with plenty of sun- 
shine to give the fruit size and color. But 
notwithstanding this improvement, there 
will be many poor apples. The bulk of the 
As a result 
growers persist in their bullish talk on 
grade ‘‘A” fruit. There have been sales of 
standard “A” Baldwins and Twenty 
Ounce reported at $2.50 per barrel at loading 
stations and a few sales have been re- 
ported at that price in the orchard. The 
majority of dealers here, however, claim 
that they have heard of no sales. 

Sentiment among the few buyers that 
have put in an appearance in the western 
New York territory is not bullish. They 
state that the crop is larger than last year 
and that in view of the losses suffered the 
previous season apples have got to move 
at lower prices at the start than they did 
last fall. They figure that No. 1 Baldwins 
grade “A” should be bought at $2@2.25 
at the outside, and that “B” fruit should 
be fully 50@75c per barrel lower. The 
usual sparring between buyers and sellers 
is likely to continue for another month, 
for the crop is late and the fruit will not be 
picked until October. September is the 
usual month for the apple buyers to move 
through this territory in force. far as 
I can see or learn apples in the Rochester, 
N. Y. district, are a very light crop.— 
C. A. Green. 

—_—_———_0O— 
Musings of the Gentle Cynic 

Defeat loses a big part of its sting if we 
can only convince ourselves that it was 
somebody else’s fault. 


No man has ever been able to bluff his 


conscience into silence. 














pessimist is a man who wears smoked 
glasses for fear he may have to look on the 
bright side of things. 





A bent pin on a chair would be the only 
aid to the uplift of many a fellow who thinks 
he is a rising young man. 





I know a man who made a fortune in 


oil. And yet it doesn’t seem to have had 
a refining influence on him. Strange, 
isn’t it? . 





~ Any girl is nice enough to eat; that is, 
if you can adapt yourself to the bed-bug’s 
point of view. 





The reason a man cannot serve two 
masters is that he would probably be ar- 
rested for bigamy. 





When the suffragettes get in power the 
office may really seek the man, simply 
because it is trying to dodge the woman. 





About the only time a man thinks his 
wife is too good for him is on Sunday morn- 
ing when she is trying to get him to go to 
church with her. 





It’s a great accomplishment to be able 
to sing, but don’t lose sight of the fact 
that it’s just as great a one to know you 
can’t. 





Nothing was ever truer than that the 
course of love doesn’t run smooth. It 
generally runs you into debt. 





Love may make the world go round, 
but it doesn’t always seem to be able to 
make both ends meet. 


A woman told me the other day she 
thought I would make a husband. I 
replied that I conside myself worthy 
of a better fate. She hasn’t spoken to me 
since. I wonder why.—N. Y. Times. 
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A Lost Lamb 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
Z. I. Davis, Mich. By 


“Sheep are just the nicest animals in the 


SQ world, I think,” said Alfred one d : 
+2 mother. wih. 


His people were very poor 
did not own any horses or ihoek: ‘They 
lived near the edge of the town, and found 
employment in picking berries during the 
fruit season, and also in fishing. 

Although their little boy did no 
have as many advantages as other childre 
he made the most of the opportunities th} 
came to him. He was always cheerful and 
polite, and so he had many kind friends, 

“A happy birthday to you,” said Unde 
Henry, coming up to him the morning that 
he was thirteen years of age. 

“No, I am not going to give you the usu] 
whipping,” he laughed. “It is to be hoped 
that you have turned over a new leaf, and 
do not deserve it any more. I have some 
thing for you that you will like, somethi 
that you have wanted for a long time’ 

“A sheep?” asked Alfred eagerly. 

“Not yet,”’ was the response. “But come 
and you shall see it for yourself.” ; 

Together they walked down the lane 
where the rich, green grass billowed away 
from either side of the white path. Ox-eyej 
daisies and golden buttercups opened their 
petals to the sun, and velvet pansies lifted 
their faces to the light. 

“TI am so glad that I live where wild flow. 
ers grow,” exclaimed Alfred. 

“Yes,” replied his uncle, as they came to 
the bars. ‘There is your present,” he said, 
pointing out in the pasture. 

“A lamb!” cried the happy boy. In less 
time than it takes to tell, he was through 
the bars, and making his way to the pretty 
creature as fast as his feet would carry him. 

But it was very shy, and when it saw its 
new master coming, it pulled so hard at the 
rope that held it, that it got away. On and 
on it ran with Alfred following. 

He forgot all about the pleasant field, 
and the beautiful scenery as he clim| 
the hillside. There was only one thought 
uppermost in his. mind, and that was to 
catch the lamb. 

He ran so fast that he was soon out of his 
uncle’s sight. 

On and on went the little creature, now 
hardly visible, and looking like a white 
speck in the distance. 

The way was growing rougher and steeper 
now, and once the lad stumbled and fell. 
Quickly he sprang to his feet, and was again 
in swift pursuit. . 

“There it goes up the mountain,” he ex- 
claimed, as his eyes wearily meas 
distance. “I am afraid that it will be lost, 
and the eagles will catch it. How fright 
ened the poor little thing is.” , : 

Between rocks and over great gapes I 
the earth, Alfred made his path, and a 
length, utterly exhausted, he dropped o 
the ground and fell asleep. 

How long he slept, he did not know, but 
when he awoke, the sun was high in the 
zenith, and the dew was all gone. He 
stretched out his hand, and it touched som 
ing soft and warm. ’ 

urning his head, there lay the little 
lamb beside him. ‘Tired out, and afrai 
so far away from home, it had crept up be 
hind him, and had lain down by his side. 

He caught it up in his arms, and started 
home with a light step. 2 , 

He saw his mother and his uncle comilg 
to meet him. When they saw him, tl 
anxious look left their faces. t 

“I think you have earned your preset, 
said his uncle. 

“TI thank you for it, anyway, and ol 
think more of it than ever,” he replied w 
a happy look. 

—_————_0-———"”" 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—You sometims 
request your readers to write what nie 
the paper interests them most. I consi i" 
it a good all around publication. Asi 
from instructions on fruit grows 
from time to time, I find many good spit 
tual thoughts revealed as I look its pag® 
over. Then I like any good write up ve 
the home, that helps husband, wife iP 
children to enjoy life better. 1 would 
if some of your readers would tell how mal 
“yee they have been taking your pare 

have been one of your readers ee 
= C. MelIntosh, Thompso2 


_—_—_)--" 

I am a subscriber of your Leng te bor 
ing me lots of good, like it first 

Ernest Hunger, Granville, Ill. 
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Value of Dairy, Products have long hot summers the Keiffer reaches 
People do not know the value and its highest perfection. The trees will 
economy of dairy products, else more sometimes overbear and must be thinned. 
would be consumed. The per capita con- f the pears are taken off the trees at just 
sumption of milk is something less than the right stage of maturity and stored they 
one-half a glass per day; of butter about will ripen "p and compare favorably in 
1-12 of a pound; of cheese .009 of a pound; quality and looks with any pears. They 
of ice cream, two teaspoonfuls per day. will grow very large and when put on the 
The city housewife must be educated until market just right bring the highest, price. 
she knows the true value of dairy products, The Garber reaches fine quality on the tree 
not as necessaries as she is using these but it ripens just when we have the most 
‘oducts now, but as economical foodstuffs Of our peaches, this injures the sale of 
which can take the preference over many Garber to some extent. 
other articles she is now using. Several years ago Texas had an apple 
The idea so prevalent that dairy pro- growing impetus but a mistake was made. 
ducts cost more than other foods is ge arge orchards of fall apples were planted. 
eroneous. That an 8 cent bottle of milk The fall apple grown here must come in 
contains the same nutritive value as 14 competition with the fall apple of the 
cents worth of beef is something that is not North shipped here. The northern grown 
generally known. Nor is it of general all apple is much superior to our southern 
knowledge that the 8 cent bottle of milk fall apple and since they can be sold just 
contains the same nutritive value as 22 as cheap we can never compete with them 
ents worth of eggs, 14 cents worth of on fall apples. But had we planted Red 
cabbage, 35 cents worth of string beans, June and summer apples the fortunes of 
or 35 cents worth of tomatoes. Yet, these many would have been made. The early 
are the unquestionable figures of the data apples are the ones that sell here in the 
compiled by one of the leading state food South.—J. E. Fitzgerald, Texas. 
commissioners.—W. E. Skinner. wy 
eer ee Separator or Crocks 
Some Notes on Fruit Growing in Texas “The farmer who uses a cream separator 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower:—The obtains as much milk from four cows as is 
frst settlers in Texas had but little fruit obtained from five cows where cream is 
and they must have wanted little for raised in a pan,” says C. H. Eckles of the 
twenty years ago but little interest was Missouri College of Agriculture. The 
taken in fruit growing. There were a few separator method gets 25 per cent more 
wild grapes along the creek and along cream from the milk and this will 
branches the magnificent Mustang grape- ey for a separator in a year in a dairy 
vine grew. erd of ten or more cows. As the cream is 
As more settlers came into the state they separated while fresh and sweet, ripening 
brought peach seed with them. These can be controlled and butter of much better 
seds were planted in odd corners about grade can be secured than if the cream is 
the houses. People soon began to find out raised by gravity. The use of a separator 
that the peach would grow where planted. lightens the work for the housewife. The 
We have spent thousands of dollars for machine is kept in a small room adjoining 
tree blackberries, whole root apple trees the barn and only the separator parts are 
and pears grafted on cottonwood roots brought from the house. These instead of 
that would not die where cotton dies but numerous pans and crocks are returned to 
that would stand our hot sunshine and the kitchen for washing after the fresh 
beara crop every year. Great orchards skim milk has been fed to the calves and 
of Elbertas are-now planted all over Texas. pigs. : s 3 
Even capital from the North ‘has become ~— A well made separator will last for years, 
interested and orchards containing hundreds in-spite of-the fact that it is put into service 
of acres have been planted to this glorious twice a day. The separator should run 
fruit. for from four to six years without repairs, 
Peaches are not the only fruit we can grow if reasonable care is used. 
in Texas. The raising of dewberries and en 
blackberries has become an important Valuable Information as Regards the 
industry. This fruit industry has put one Prices Paid for Fruits and Vege- 
town at least on the map. When we tables in the Various Mar- 
planted our first dewberries there were kets of Cities of this 
many to say “you can’t raise such things Country 
here it is too hot and dry.” , But we found The United States Department of Agri- 
dewberries and blackberries that were culture has introduced what seems to us 
adapted to a hot dry climate. Our berries to.be a new service through which fruit 
will now measure up favorably with berries growers and gardeners who notify this de- 
grown anywhere. Productive single vines partment that they desire information on 
have been known to produce five gallons the subject of prices of products and the 
of fruit. , condition of the markets may be informed 
In west Texas very large vineyards have without expense unless a report is desired by 
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been planted, for there grows the famous telegraph, in which case simply the expense 
uropean or raisin grape but in this part of telegraphing will be required of the | 
of Texas where the raisin grape will not proposed shipper or seller. 
gow we depend somewhat on such varie- " Reports from all parts of this continent | 
lies as Concord, Niagara and Catawba. are sent by the railroads and other sources | 
These last two grow to perfection in this to Washington, where a summary is se- 
locality. At no distant day all of west cured giving the desired information, which 
Texas will be dotted with vineyards. And jnformation is sent out promptly to every 
to the man who is interested there is no part of the country regarding the prices 
more fascinating work than raising grapes. of the various products and the condition 
¢ in Texas, are not troubled with insect of the market as to whether it is supplied 
and disease on our grapes like they are in or over-supplied. Representatives of this 
the north. Rot and mildew are a very department. are located in many of the 
— occurence. _ large cities of the country, whose duty it 
1 some remote time probably fifty years is to inform the United States government 
*g0 some one planted a pear tree on the of the condition of the markets so that all 
outskirts of a town here. While this tree fruit growers may without delay be informed 
frved as a shade in a front yard it never whether certain cities are in need of the 
ne any care, but like Jack’s Bean Stalk various products or whether they are over- 
; sew and it grew. Finally it became a supplied. This is intended as a plan for 
€ bearing tree as large as the oaks distribution, it being recognized that if the 
‘round it. No one seems to know the fruits and vegetables of this country could 
Yanety but a man out in the country named be properly distributed there would be no 
Jenks, owned a farm and this same Jenks gluts or over-supply. 
this same pear tree every time he ~ Rochester, N. Y., has an office where 
rent to town. He reasoned that if a pear without charge information will be given 
me would grow and bear so fine in that ag set forth above. Wherever you are 
Pace he could raise them on his farm. One address Charles J. Brand, Chief, Office of 
Norning in the winter his neighbors were Markets and Rural Organization, Washing- 
‘stonished to see Jenks driving by with a ton, D. C. 
hg load of young pear trees. He had ——o——— ; 
invested nearly $1000 in trees. The pear 
th were duly set and it seemed a mighty 
ort time to his neighbors before they were 
hearin Since this pear orchard came into 
two several others have been set. The 
° most successful pears are Keiffer and 
Garber Of course fruit growers in the _ Charles A. Green:—The Document 
rth will smile when they see Keiffer Box you sent me is fine. Thank you 
Mentioned but here in the south where we very much.—Mrs. J. K. Thompson, N.Y. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co.:—Your 
paper is certainly the best I can find | 
for the fruit grower, also the home.— | 
A. Tucker, Ills. 


—_-0O—-— 

















IS book was written for the 
man with only two cows just as 
much as for the man with 


twenty. In it has been gathered to- 


gether a great fund of valuable in- " pages 


formation on subjects which are of vital of good 
interest to every cow owner. And while the cow serise 


various phases of dairying are treated by the best and 

highest authorities, it is not a technical treatise but is written : 

in plain every-day language so that even the children can understand it. ° 
ere are just a few topics that will give you an idea of the practi- 

cal nature of its contents: | 

**How a Dairyman Made Good’’— 

a real story of a real farmer, who start- 

ing with almost nothing, built up a fine 

dairy herd and made a big success. 


**Year Around Feeding of Dairy 
Cows’’—by an authority whose advice 
is well worth heeding. The importance of 
proper feeding deserves more attention from 
every cow owner. 


**Building Up a Dairy Herd’’— 
a practical breeder gives some sound advice 
on this important subject. 

‘* The Farm that Won’t Wear Out’’ 
—shows that the farm where cows are 
kept, and the fertility returned to the soil, 
improves instead of deteriorates. 

‘**The Care of Cream on the Farm” 
—quality is as important as quantity. It 
costs little and brings big returns. 

**Silos and Silage’’ — one of the best 
chapters in the book. Full of silage facts 
that every farmer ought to know. 


**How to Judge a Dairy Cow.’’— 
shows by illustrations what points to look 
for in a dairy producer—explains the es- 
sential qualifications of a good dairy cow. 


Then there are splendid articles on “Alfalfa,” “Ventilation of Dairy Barns,” “Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle,” “Improving the Herd with a Good Bull,” “‘Care of Freshening Cows,” “How 
to Test Cows,” etc. Numerous dairy rations, suitable for various sections of the country, 
are given, and various milk and dairy tables as well as tables of weights and measures, silo 
capacities, etc. that every farmer has occasion, at some time or other, to refer to. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent in the preparation of this book, and if ow 
peep cows you certainly ought to write for a copy and read it from cover to cover. 
book is absolutely free. Just fill out the coupon or send the information requested on a 
post card, mentioning this paper. 





The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your New Dairy Handbook. I keep____‘cows 
I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (c7oss out whichever you don’t do). The make of-my 


Separator is. used. 





dvi} yeare: ©: 


Name 





Town. State. RFD. 
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For any Size—Direct from Factorye 


You can now get one of these sg pe money-making, labor- 
saving machines on a plan whereby it will earn its own cost 
more before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 


re NE BUTTERFLY 


THE 


No. 2 Junior—a light running, easy cleaning, close skimming, durable, 
make four other 
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lifetime guaranteed separator. Skims 95 quarts per hour. We also 
sizes up to our big 600 1b. capacity machine shown here—all sold at similar low prices 
| and on our liberal terms of only $2 down and a year to 


=| 30 DAYS? FREE TRIAL M2? << 


You can have 30 days FREE trial and see for yourself 
machin 


w ed easily pote! these splendid Tey ita earn 

own cost and more before you pay. along- 

side of any separator you wah Keep it if pleased. 

If not you can return it at our expense and we will 

a! Turn- | refund your 82 deposit and pay the a ——— 

— onepenny. You take 
ng Sanitar rings Free Catalog Folde and direct fai. 


Fra from factory offer. Buy from the man 
and Cream Spouts. | and save halt. Write TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover Co., 2109 Marshall Bivd., Chica 











Waste Land in New York State 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I have 
been very much interested lately to read of 
a@ large amount of comparatively waste 
land in the state of New York and would 
be pleased if you could give me any general 
information concerni it. y is it 
waste? Can it be easily put in a state of 
cultivation? Is it as a rule suited for fruit 
raising? What would be your estimate of 
its average cost and so forth? It is my 
intention to set out a large fruit farm some 
time, and I am on the lookout for good 
situations. 
* I find Green’s Fruit Grower is an ex- 
cellent paper in a class by itself.—Lindley 
Mills, Ohio. 


Reply: There is waste land in every 
state, also what we term abandoned farms. 
Such farms are not well located and are 
not in the great fruit growing regions of 
New York or other states. There are not 
many such poor farms or abandoned farms 
in this state but where they occur there is 
reason for it. The land is poor or there is 
something wrong with it. In buying farms 
I advise buying good farms. mean by 
this , naturally fertile land, well 
located. If the farm is bought for fruit 
growing I would buy in the fruit growing 
sections. There are a number of such sec- 
tions in New York state and in many other 
states. I regard a good farm a profitable 
investment, provided the owner has use 
for the farm and can live on it, making it 
his home. I have doubts about making 
farms pay where you do not live on them. 


———o 
_ The Blood Peach 

Mr. C. A. Green:—After seeing Mr. 
Knapp’s inquiry in Green’s Fruit Grower 
about the Blood Peach will send specimen’s 
by parcel post to you. I have one seedling 
tree 18 years old in good health. These are 
not fair specimens as all peaches in this 
eountry are under normal size this year. 

This is the only tree I know of anywhere 
now. I secured this seed in McDowell Co., 
W. Va., where the trees are all dead and 
have been for ten years. 

If you are interested in this peach (called 
Indian peach in this country) let me hear 
from you any time.—C. D. Tiny, W. Va. 


Reply: The specimens of Blood peach 
sent are rather smallish or medium sized 
with substantial meaty flesh stained with 
red as though with blood. There is a very 
strong peachy taste to this peach. It is 
not large enough to be of great value as a 
market variety. Thank you for the speci- 
men. 

———_0—--"— 
Fruit Growing in Virginia 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I am a large 
grower of gooseberries. I have tried most 
all varieties, but the only two of’ value here 
are the Houghton and Mountain Seedling. 
This last will make three times the growt 
of the Houghton, but it matures a week or 
ten days later. It bears well and is so 
vigorous that wiregrass does not choke it 
out so badly as it does the Houghton. I 
ean see no difference between the Pearl 
and the Houghton. Downing grows all 
right but does not produce in quantities. 
The on Champion makes only one- 
fourth the growth of Houghton with 
berries but little larger. The red Jacket 
Industry and Chautauqua are all worthless 
here. I have had some trouble with borers 
in my larger bushes and wish the editor or 
some er would tell me how to combat 
them. 

I am trying out a lot of southern pecans. 
The Schley has done the best with me. 
I have one that is four years old that has 
not died back, and that made a growth of 
5 ft., this season in moderately rich land. 
The Moneymaker seems to require the 
richest soil and will die back to the ground 
each year unless set in rich soil. Have not 
done so well with the Stuart, but the 
Success is growing nicely. 

I note that there is a certain company in 
your state that is trying to sell cut-over 
pine land for the culture of figs in Mississ- 
ippi. I don’t know how the fig does in 

issippi, but here they will grow only 
in very rich soil. My eonviction is that 
anyone who tries to grow figs on new pine 
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‘Prudent questioning is the half of knowledge.’’—Proverb 


land will experience nothing but disap- 
pointment. 

Another hobby of mine is the growing of 
sweet cherries. I have most all varieties, 
but now am planting only the very earl 
kinds. This year my late cherries were all 
ruined by rose bugs. It was useless to 
spray for them as the poisons would have 
rendered the fruit unusable. The early 
kinds matured with me before the chafers 
came. 

My location is 10 miles west of Chesa- 
peake Bay, and same distance south of 
the Potomac River.—Z. Asbury Gill, Va. 


Reply: I have had no experience with 
borers in gooseberries, therefore cannot 
suggest a remedy. I feel certain that 
either you did not find the right market 
for your gooseberries this year or that you 
are not growing the right kind to satisfy 
the market in which you sold them. There 
is a vast difference in markets in these 
respects, as in some markets there is a 
demand for ordinary sized fruits, whereas 
other markets demand the largest and 
best varieties and specimens. Then again, 
there are certain cities in which certain 
fruits can be sold for nearly double the 
- they can be sold for in other cities. 

have often heard that Boston furnished a 
good market for gooseberries. 


et 

A Letter from Kansas 
Mr. Charles A. Green: I am not able to 
take your good paper. It certainly is the 
best. It instructs a man about fruit, is 
favorable to the religion of Christ, and 
stands out 


“Trouble, Trouble, Boil and Bubble’ w 


A lady, who is past sixty years old and 
whose husband is nearly seventy, had a 
little home left her by her father, but this 
became involved through the acts of others 
and now the home is heavily mortgaged. 
It is only through the kindness of the man 
who holds the mortgage that she is allowed 
to live there. She loves fruit and flowers 
and trees and one of her dreams has been 
to set out some. Every year she thought 
that next year there se surely be some- 
thing to buy them with, but her dream has 
not come true. Debt is killing her by inches 
and she is most distracted. 


Reply by C. A. Green: The above in 
brief is the report that comes to me from 
an aged friend, suggesting financial troubles, 
business troubles, troubles of debt, which 
come to many people in every stage and 
station of life. Here we are reminded of 
the fact that not every person is endowed 
with the faculty of doing business or 
attending to business affairs, or of managing 
a factory, a store or a farm successfully. 

We who are successful in business assume 
that other people have business ability, 
whereas we should recognize the fact that 
good business men or business women are 
about as scarce as good artists or good 
writers of stories or good orators. We re- 
cognize that every person has not the ability 
to paint a fine portrait or landscape and 
make of it a work of art, and still we have a 
feeling that every person knows how to 
manage business affairs, but this is a sad 
mistake. Here is a suggestion that when 

a man dies, 





against 
wrongs, such 
as drunkenness 
and other 
crimes, and 
tells of the 
good qualities 
and the bad in 
man. I think 
the tone of 
your paper 
shows you are 
a follower of 
Christ and 
your aim is to 
make the world 
spiritually bet- 
ter. Iam sure 
that fiuit and 
flowers will 
tend to make 
the world bet- 
ter. man- 
kind lived on 


agant sum to expect. 





Car artist here illustrates the possibility of securi 
$600 fro.n an acre of fruit, which is an extravagant sum ihoume 
@ possible sum, as compared with the possibilit; 
$1U0 per acre for the best grain crop, whichis a 


wills his prop- 
erty to. rela- 
tives, it is pos- 
sible and prob- 
able that the 
estate will not 
be managed so 
well as it was 
during the 
owner's life- 
time, but that 
a portion or all 
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tration of this 
I have in mind 
five sisters, 
southern girls 
brought up 
with the idea 
that there is 
no necessity 
for girls under- 


of securing 
an extrav- 








fruit and vege- 

tables instead of so much meat, tobacco and 
strong drink, we would have no more cruel 
wars. If the soldiers were calling for some 
of your good apples instead of tobacco, 
cigars at cigarettes, it would be better. 
The apples would quench their thirst, 
whereas tobacco increases it. 

I have lived in Marshall eo i Kansas, 
for thirty-five years. We to have 
only one ch crop infrequently. Then 
they did better and we had a good cro 
every two or three years. The sevent 

ear the trees were full of peaches, but 
hail fell a foot deep, which never left a 
peach and took the bark off the trees also. 
The eighth year there was aneighth of a 
crop, e ninth year a fifteenth. In 
this part of the country the dry biting cold 
kills the heart of the tree and the tree 
rots inside and breaks off. We can’t make 
a success of peaches here and will have to 
give up. Would like a few. 

May the Lord bless you and your work. 
I am sending the enclosed dollar for the 
Fruit Grower.—J. S., Kansas. 


Reply: Kansas is a big state. While 
you can speak for your own locality, it is 

ssible that there are other sections of 

nsas where ches will succeed. I am 
reminded of subscribers who sent for little 
mail size peach trees to be planted further 
west than the railroads reached at that 
time with but little confidence in their 
succeeding, but to their surprise these little 
peach trees produced abundantly of the 
finest fruit, which led to the planting of 
large orchards. 


standing busi- 
ness and that business is a thing apart 
from the life of genteel people. One of 
these girls married a lawyer, who within a 
few years secured possession of the entire 
estate through fraud, representing that it 
was necessary to sign certain papers, which 
were not understood by the girls but which 
in fact dispossessed the young women of 
all of their property. Then he secured a 
divorce from the sister he married, claim- 
ing insanity, which was not true, leaving 
the five sisters without a maintenance. 

We are told that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 
eternal vigilance is the price of success in 
money matters. It would seem that the 
Creator has planned affairs so that we 
mortals must be active, must be diligent, 
thorough, practical, and if we are not so 
that we should suffer. He has seemed to 
work along this plan for the good of human- 
ity, for otherwise the race of man would 
decline in vigor and vitality. 

My advice is, Learn to despise mortgages. 
Hesitate long about placing a mortgage on 
your little home or your little farm. How 
much better to struggle along with the 
closest economy, wearing the old clothes, 
than to mortgage the farm. 


—_——_—_0----—> 
On Account of the War 

I take the liberty of saying that changing 
the color of the cover of Green’s Fruit 
Grower I think was a mistake. It was a 
distinctive cover and you could always 
ick it up to read it. I like to read Green’s 
ruit Grower as one can always see some- 
thing useful in it. Now at 76 years of age 
I find there is much I need to learn about 


It is equally true that N. y 
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fruit trees and bushes. The i 
good even if one never has to put it 
pose. I wish I had known 

it Grower when I was younger, 
information from it would have hel 
in what little I have _ in the fruit ling 
you continu suc 
McKenna, N. J -_ o 


Reply: The cover of Green’s Fruit 
Grower was changed because while gj 
kinds of paper have advanced in px 
colored paper is out of reach on acon 
of the world-wide war. 


it 
into 


—  —_-0--—-—— 

Bears Fruit Without Blosso 

Green’s Fruit Grower: A friend hag 
curious apple tree, which he says noys 
blooms, but is a fairly consistent ean 
medium e apples, pale streaked skin, 
rather oblong in shape, with a large logs 
core with a “— running from the blo 0 
end to core. F a 

Is this an unusual thing, or does it fm 
o— happen, or is it the variety’s peg 
harity? Do you know the name of ¢ 
apple from the description I have gives 
—fF. J. Armstrong, Ohio. 


Reply: I have no experience with app 
trees that bear fruit without bloom. Ther 
certainly must be something that approx 
mates bloom or else there would be no fruit, 


—_———_0---—> 
Growing Chestnuts 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I write for 
little information in regards to planti 
chestnuts. I have some very large (¢ 
Italian sweet chestnuts), gathered this y 
and some horse chestnuts. Should I plant 
them this fall? When will they start t 
prow, and how old will they have to k 

fore they bear fruit?—Mrs. A. E. H, 
Conn. 


ay: Nuts planted as soon as gath 
ered fore they become dry, should 
sprout and grow the succeeding spring 
They should be planted two or three inehe 
deep. Squirrels and mice sometimes ¢ 
them or carry them away after planting, 


——_Oo-———_ 
Michigan Inquiry 

Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you tell m 
how I should protect English walnut tres 

i from nuts. I wish to say that! 
greatly appreciate the Fruit Grower {or 
its information along fruit growing line, 
also for its clean moral tone. 

I note you advise for protection tarred 
paper wrapped around the tree trunk 
One year ago this winter I followed simil 
advice and lost many of the trees so pr 
tected (?), over 100 trees, one, two snd 
three years old. They were all bole-killed 
the full limit of the tarred paper up ani 
down the tree trunk. Had to cut them al 
back and thus may save some, but 
more tarred paper protection for me. | 
had tied the tarred paper on with stro 
cord. Perhaps if the protector does mi 
come in contact with the trunks it may! 
all right, but I do not care to experimel 
along that line.—A. F. Nagler, Michigan. 


Reply: A friend of mine tells me tht 
he protects his English walnut trees whet 
they are small by placing over each tree 
barrel, a keg or a box, but twisting hy 
straw or tough paper around the branehé 
extending to the ground, would be equs 
helpful, but in most instances such prote 
tion has not been necessary at Rocheste, 
The trees grow hardier after the} 
increase in age. When the temperailr 
goes down to 10 or 20 degrees below # 
the top of a young English walnut may ™ 
injured by the severity of the cold,, but 
new shoot will spring up from the roots 
next season. ; 

I have seen tarred paper in use SUuctt” 
fully for protection against mice and rabbits 
But there are many kinds of tarred pap 
Tarred paper used for roofing, whic 
hard and dry, I would not think injuno® 
Perhaps you smeared paper wilh © 
which of course would be fatal, but the 
can be no risk in wrapping around © 
trunk of each tree a thin veneer of Wu 
which can be purchased at a trifling exP™ 
and which will last many years. 


———o——_ 
The Delicious and Other Apples 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: T now 
you speak well of the Delicious Apple. 
think it makes a difference in what e 
of the country it is grown. I aga 
a western grown Delicious that wa 
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‘ious, but I do not know where grown. 
+ October I visited some extensive 
Pennsylvania. Their —— 
me varieties pg Men 
" Winesap an me uty. 
payne owner if he had fruited the Deli- 
ys, He said he had, and gave me one, 
“ich looked for shape and color like the 
Mlicious I had received from the west, 
wt the quality was very poor. In fact it 
; really a sweet apple and as tasteless 
an r sweet apple I ever tasted. 
nq yet at the fruit stores in Harrisburg 
he Delicious from the State of Washington 
upd ready sale and was good quality. 
e Pennsylvania orchardist informed me 
st he fruited his Delicious from scions 
nt from the parent tree in Iowa. I am 
tisfied that the Delicious, as grown in 
jms Co., Pa., is a failure so far as quality 


of 
} : 
schards 1n 


red. 
rast fall I tried to get Northern Spies 
or my own use from a grower near 
edna, but he stated that the frost killed 
is crop, So I have used the Stayman’s 
Finesap, as grown in Berks and Adams Co. 
P, and find them excellent quality, good 
signers and exceedingly keepers. 
When bruised they do not develop that 
ft rot, so characteristic of the Northern 
iy, for instance, but the bruised part will 
iv up like the Ben Davis. I have tried to 
mike a study of the best kinds of apples 
or quality and shipping and I am satisfied 


Ry Coviht 
MC te ¢ 


9 \ 4 
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Spend two weeks in seeing 
California farms and 

San Diego Exposition; also 
Salt River Valley, Arizona. 


This tour is especially for rural 
folks and others interested. We want 
you to see these sections of the Santa 
Fe Southwest and talk to those who 
live there about the greater produc- 
tion per acre, the balmy, healthful 
climate, the year-round growing sea- 
son. You will visit many communi- 
tis in Salt River Valley, Southern 
California and San Joaquin Valley. 
You will be taken on auto trips to 
see their farms, orchards and homes. 
We have no land to sell, We want 
you to see and know for yourself. 
let us tell you at what reasonable cost this 
trip will be made. Our party will live on 
Special cars most of the time, thus saving hotel 
til, Go with us on the Santa Fe and return 
Santa Fe or any direct route. 

This party will leave Chicago November 9, 
tach San Francisco about November 25, an 
return from there at your pleasure within nine 
prntha, which enables you to spend the winter 

California, if desired. You'll see rural Cal- 
os you could see it)in no other way. 
ow'll see the San Diego Exposition. Also 
You'll see the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

Ask any of your neighbors who went on 
the year’s Santa Fe Farmers’ Special about 

g00d time they had. 

Make reservations promptly, to insure get- 
tis Space on this train. _Write me to-day for 

erary and rates, ‘ 

C.L. Seagraves, Industrial Commissioner 

tchison, Topeka & Santa Te Ry., 
2277 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


TRAPPERS: us 


FOR CASH 
And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, Skunk, Fossum, Hastie 
and all other Furs, des a 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Shi: 
bing Tags. No commission ch 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept. 74 St. Louis, 
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that New York state growers are going to 
have considerable sharp competition in 
such varieties as Stayman’s Winesap and 
Rome Beauty as grown in Southern Penn. 
and New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia, as well as 
Ohio. I have been astonished at the keep- 
in Sarg of theStayman’s Winesap. 

e did not have any rotten apples in 
two barrels that we have this winter. 

Next fall I am going to come out to 
Green’s Fruit Farm to see some of the 
many varieties you have there. Enclosed 
find $1.00 a/c of my subscription.—H. R. 
White, N. Y. 

Reply: Thanks for your interesting 
letter with $1.00 for 3 years subscription. 
While varieties of apples and other fruits 
give different results in different localities, 
it is hardly possible that they could differ 
so greatly as you speak of. I have heard no 
serious criticism of the Delicious from those 
who have tested it in New York state and 
other nearby states. I hear it does gute. 
ularly well in the Hudson river district 
of New York. While I do not consider it 
of the highest quality, it is an excellent 
eating apple. Its color and its shape are 

t ideal. It is also of good size. : 

me difficulty in visiting Green’s Fruit 
Farm is that it is twelve miles southwest 
of the city of Rochester, N. Y., and no 
other means of getting there direct than by 
automobile. Visitors are welcome if they 
find means of getting to and fro. ; 


—_—_———_O——-———-—_—— 
Penn Yan, N. Y., Grape Crop 
It is reported that the grape crop at 
Penn Yan, N. Y., will not exceed 50 to 60% 
of a full crop, and yet it is stated that it 
is almost impossible to make a careful 
estimate at this time. The long protracted 
rainy spring interfered with the blossoms, 
causing them to slough off, making the 
clusters small and sometimes imperfect. 
Green’s Fruit Grower has not heard yet 
from the Chautauqua county vineyards 
along the shores of Lake Erie near Brocton 
nor from the Hudson river vineyards. At 
Green’s Fruit Farm we have about the 
usual yield of grapes. 


———_O "= 
Apple Exports Begin 

Apple exports from all American ports 
for the week ending last Saturday were 
10,151 barrels against 7,599 barrels the 
corresponding week last year. Of this 
number, Boston shipped 5,988 barrels and 
Philadelphia 4,163 barrels. 


———_0->——>——>—~ 
BARTLETT PEAR SALES 
Fruit and Vegetable Gossip in New York 
There was a most discouraging situation 


in pears for the eastern growers. This is 
especially true of Bartletts, says the Packer. 
The arrivals of California Bartletts were 
extremely heavy and as they were dead 
ripe, it was necessary to dispose of them 
promptly and at buyers’ prices. With the 
up-river and western New York Bartlett 
season at its height, the market was glutted 
and the general situation weak and most 
unsatisfactory. While it is true that the 
western fruit was better in quality, usually 
at this time of the year, state Bartletts 
have little, if any, competition and sell at 
a profit. Qwing to the conditions as 
described, the nearby variety was selling 
low at $3@4.50 per barrel, with an occa- 
sional sale up to $4.75 but this was extreme. 
Bushel hampers brought 65c@$1.50. Other 
varieties of state pears are not yet arriving 
in large quantities and the fruit that does 
reach here is generally inferior in quality, 
consisting of a large percentage of windfalls. 
Beurre Bose and Clairgeaus ranged from 
$2.50 to $3 per barrel, Anjous $2.75 to $3, 
and Seckels, which were scarce, $4.50 to $5. 


———_0O——"— 
z Improving Soils 

Organic matter is the crying need of soils, 
and unless this need is supplied and main- 
tained the horticulture and the agriculture 
of this country are never going to attain the 
proportions it ‘is possible for them to attain, 
says Southern Ruralist. Organic matter 
saves the soil from wasting; protects it 
from drought and renders it in many ways 
more congenial for plant, growth. This 
wonderful material also reduces the fertilizer 
bill as well as increases crop production. 

The cover crop in the orchard or on the 
truck land is one of the most important, 
if not the most important thing for the 
coming crop. This cover crop protects 
the land from washing during the winter, 
holds the plant foods that would otherwise 





be leached out of the soil during the winter 





and early spring, and when turned under it 
adds the en oy organic matter that 
is so much needed by this soil. 

If this cover crop is a winter growing 
legume it also adds nitrogen to the soil, so 
that the chemical fertilizer applied may be 
lower in this expensive ae than 

nerally used. A two ton crop of peavine 

y, turned under the soil, is equal to a 
500-pound application of nitrate of soda, 
plus the incalculable value of the organic 
matter supplied. When the same crop is 
cut and the stubble turned under about 88 
ed cent of the nitrogen is taken off in the 


During September and early October is 
the time for sowing the winter cover crop. 
This crop should consist of some small grain 
and a legume. It is not a good plan to 
allow a small grain crop to mature in our 
orchard, but no harm is done by sowing 
oats, rye, wheat or barley in the orchard, 

rovided it is turned under in the spring 

fore it begins to head. With this grain 
it is well to mix twenty pounds of hairy 
vetch to every bushel of grain. This vetc 
should be inoculated so it will have the 
nitrogen gathering nodules on its roots. A 
bottle of inoculation material will be suffi- 
cient for the seed for three acres, or 60 
oo Follow the directions on the 

e. 


If the orchard has been cultivated during 
the season, disc it and sow the crop. This 
crop may be sown broadcast and worked 
in with a spike-tooth harrow, if oats are 
not used. ere oats are used sow with a 
grain drill, unless the land is hilly, then use 
an open furrow drill, as it helps in prevent- 
ing the land from washing. Use one 
bushel of grain and twenty pounds of 
hairy vetch to the acre. Sow from the 
middle of September to middle of October, 
depending upon the seasons. The earlier 
the better for the orchard.—Southern 

uralist. 


_—_0-—-—_-_— 
The 1916 Apple Crop 
Much has been said about the unusually 
large apple crop that we are to have in 
1916, but a careful survey of conditions in 
the United States indicates not only a 
smaller crop, but inferior e to last year. 
This is not the off year for Western New 


2! 


York apples, but we find there that a cold, 
wet spring affected the crop during blossom- 
ing time, so that it is doubtful if they barrel 
many more apples of A grade than they 
did a year ago, says American Fruit Grower. 

Apple scab has been very prevalent in 
many States, blotch has also appeared, 
while cedar rust is particularly severe in 
many areas. Throughout certain 
sections bitter rot is of unexampled severity. 
Oregon and Washington report less favor- 
able conditions than one year ago. Colo- 
rado, Utah and Idaho are to ship but little 
fruit east. The Missouri and Mississippi 
Valleys experienced a cold, wet spring, 
and their crops are reduced more than 50 
per cent. 

The forei market again holds out 
hopes to apple growers. 

—————-0¢°--— 

The largest teapot in the world was 
made at Shigarki, 200 miles from Tokio 
Japan. The teapot was made for exhibi- 
tion in a Japanese tea house at the San 
Francisco Exposition. It measures three 
and one-quarter feet in diameter, and 
without the handle is three and one-half 
feet high. When the wicker handle is 
ree the teapot is five and one-half feet 


_——_--:__-_— 

What Ptomaine Poison Really Is 

Ptomaine is a scientific name for food 
poison. Although all ptomaines are not 
dangerous to health, there is no simple test 
for telling the dangerous ones from the 
others. Dr. Charles K. Francis, a noted 
Oklahoma chemist, gives the advice, 
‘When doubtful about a food, do not eat 
it.” This applies especially to meat which 
has a peculiar odor or taste, canned goods, 
especially when they have been opened for 
some time, and any other foods which do 
not seem just right. Taking a chance may 
be taking your health or life. Safety first!— 
“Farm and Fireside.” 

—_———_0-->-___"" 

C. A. Green: My wife wishes me to 
thank you for the two premiums 
(Egg Beater and Potato Masher) sent 
with her subscription to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. She is delighted with them.— 
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James D. Patterson, N. J. 
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yo can be sure of one thing when you buy a 
Weber or Columbus wagon—You get more 


service for your money. 


The good service they give 


is one of the strongest features of Weberand Columbus 
wagons. This service is the result of careful design and cone 
struction, such as is shown in the International fifth wheel. 
Look between the front axle and bolster, where the king bolt 
oes through. There you will find the fifth wheel (an exclusive 


eature). 


Note the wide circular wearing surface of the two 


substantial fifth wheel plates. Those plates relieve the owner of 


a lot of trouble. bene: 4 
irons. They prevent t 


prevent breaking or bending of circle 
e pitching of the bolster that breaks or 


bends king bolts, They take strain off the reach and keep the 
lower part of the front axle from sagging. 

This one feature adds years to the life of the wagon, but, bet- 
ter even than that, it indicates the care and thought that have been 
given to every Columbus and Weber feature, and they are many. 

Look over the Weber or Columbus wagon carefully, either at 
the local dealer’s place or in the illvstrated wagon folders we will 
send you on request. Then you willsee why, if you want more 
for your money, your next wagon should be a Weber or Columbus, 
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Rural Credit Bill 

The Rural Credit Bill which the Presi- 
dent has approved, is a wise and bountiful 
measure for the betterment of the American 
farmer. While the farmer is treated liber- 
ally, there is no evidence of undue discrimi- 
nation in his favor or of any disposition 
whatever to pamper him at the cost of 
other interests, or to his own ultimate in- 

jury. The entire measure—through its 
very considerable length—indicates states- 
manship of a high order, as well as a vast 
amount of patient investigation and re- 
search. There is no doubt it represents the 
last and best thought on rural credits. 
The farmer may not see it all at once, but 
undoubtedly the passage of this Act marks 
a “red-letter’ day for the interests he rep- 
resents. 

The main feature of the new Act is that 
it tends to impart to the securities of the 
greatest single interest in the United States, 
a degree of liquidity which they do not at 
present possess, and this without infringing 
upon the rights of any other interest. 

The importance of the field affected by 
the Rural Credit Bill may be gathered from 
the fact that, according to the most recent 
publication, the aggregate value of farm 
property in the United States today is 
sixty-five billions of dollars, and that it is 
growing at the rate of ten per cent per 
annum. The total gross value of the 


Give the Work Horse ood 
Treatment 


are allow 


neglect along this line. 


feed combination. 


largely on the size of the 
horse and the character of 


I find regular care and intelligent feed- 
ing are the essential features in success- 
fully handling the work horse. If possible 
I give him a drink the first thing in the 
morning and follow this with the grain 
ration and a limited amount of hay. The 
horse is allowed to have another drink of 
water on the way out of the stable before 
going out to the day’s work. Our horses 
ed to drink all the water they 
want at the noon hour and at night, but 
we are very careful to see that they are 
not too warm before allowing them to 
drink. A horse requires a large amount of 
water during the hot weather months, but 
we must exercise the best judgment in 
| allowing them to drink, as great danger 
sometimes arises from a horse over-drink- 
ing when too hot. A great many good 
horses are lost every season on account of 


A variety of feed is essential and quite 
important to the hard-worked horse. A 
grain mixture of nine parts of oats and one 
part of bran, by weight, is an excellent 
Each horse should be 
fed from four to seven or even eight quarts 
of this mixture three times a day, morning, 
noon and night, the amount depending 
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after, if the bed is kept properly enriched 


. Shoeing Philosoph 
and cultivated, you may revel in its use for weed 


ss traig] 
Never shoe a horse till absolutely th a straig 


oliage and a 


})} a good six weeks or more each season. sary, Shoes are unnatural : : 

In the fall cut off the long feathery some, and unless the ground is ey ie to ice 
stalks, close to the ground, as soon as they horse is used continually on a solid ‘a owe ers 
begin to turn yellow, and cover, as men- it is far better to leave his feet unhamper sone six tree 
tioned before. by shoes, says Farming Business, na few min 

— an old bed, cut every day if pos- 4 Berns Povey ane a reed isa ime that bea 
.: : : 3 , no matter whe ei 
sible, and certainly every other day. It is sto) ae diel ‘Gvate Bae of pa he ig About four 


a mistake to let the stalks get long and 


of the finest 
woody. This extent of stem really only 


large, with a herd of horses; while it ph loving farmer 


makes much material for the garbage can, More risky to shoe a horse that ig jp ¢,MMTo the south 
and needlessly exhausts the roots. . — yg oe. deny his front feet, 7 pplendid -~ 

Though the bunches look ugly, common- necessary to have tymmpature’s hanc 
place and vigorous, when you undo the horses shod, see that a most Competeyfmmorth of the h 


blacksmith does the job. Not o 
he be an expert in trimming the ea 
hoofs and fitting the shoes to them 
fitting the hoofs to the shoes, Temembe 
but he should know how to drive g nail jp 
tacking on the shoes. 7 
The shoes on the horses should be care. 
fully inspected every day or two, and if an 
are working loose they should be } 
tighter at once. This caution is especially 


here is a long 
ng ever deligh 
no sacriligeou: 
natural beaut; 
see them wher 
ass. 


package from the dealer’s, as I warned you, 
they have dextrous methods of finding ex- 
cuse to die; so beware that you plume not 
yourself too soon on having achieved your 
aim. 

To make success almost certain, ponder 
well the following list of don’ts: 

Do not set out a new bed before the first 
of May in an ordinary climate. 

Do not water new beds too often or too 


Informati 


Mrs. F. L. 
nthusiastic lo 


applicable during real muddy yw 

carelessly. when a horse is apt to pull a valuable Py ' ara : 7 
Do not let new beds get too dry. off in the mud. Also, the horse that ovis ‘ we | 
Do not plant crowns less than six inches reaches is prety. sure to step on the ry — al 
below top of level. calks of a shoe and pull it off, - Tk het 
Do not ever hit crowns in cultivating. Shod horses should not be allowed t a ” os . 
Do not think you can have big shoots stand very long on a cement stall floor ‘ ag hee 
without manure. Even boards ought to have plenty of hyy bo pleasure ( 
Do not think you can ever let weeds grow or straw over them, as hoof ailments y oar healt 

‘in_the bed. apt to result from continual standing qfMfe on earth 
Do not think they are meek bulbs, and any hard surface. Then, shoes ought jj autifal and 
will allow another vegetable to be intruded be taken off horses’ feet in from four to six ' in the d 

among them between whiles. weeks after being put on, as they will dnp rut arden 
With these points mastered and applied, the hoofs out of shape if left on for & longer Siow exerci 
there is no reason why you should not reap period; while serious hoof ailments thus an re the bird: 
a bountiful reward. apt to become established. Since she is ; 
Care must be exercie/il§, know whet 
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his work. In addition to this 
and when worked very hard, 
two or three ears of corn 
can be fed, this making an 
excellent feed combination 
and gives a variety. 

On idle days we cut the 
ration down about one-third 
in bulk and the grain mix- 
ture changed to seven parts 
of oats and three parts of 
bran and only a small amount 
of corn. The work horse in 
order to do his work with 
ease must be liberally fed 
and cared for, but should 
not be too fat. 

It pays to use the curry- 
comb and the brush. The 
work horse cannot be groomed 
too much. As far as possible 
all dirt must be removed 
from the inner side of the har- 
ness and collar. his will 
have a tendency to prevent 
them from galling at differ- 
ent places under the harness. 

At the beginning of the 
season the shoulders can be 
toughened by being bathed 
each evening with cold water. 
Farm work horses need not 
be shod except during heavy 
hauling in summer where 
they are out on all kinds 
of roads, but their feet need 


wealth produced increases at the rate of 
six per cent per annum, which would indi- 
cate that the excess profit over expenditure 
earned by the farmer is being turned back 
into his business, thereby making him a 
very responsible and trustworthy person 
with whom to have business relations. 
While the Act provides with some liberality 
for the requirements of the farmer, this is 
not done at all to the detriment of the 
local banks nor do the National Farm Loan 
‘Associations, the Federal Land Banks, or 
the Joint Stock Land Banks, which it is 
intended to create, interfere with commercial 
ing. On the contrary, they ought to 
prove an excellent auxiliary to the banks. 
As summarized in the Bill, its purposes 
are as follows: (1) To create a standard 
form of investment based upon farm mort- 
gages; (2) To equalize rates of interest 
upen farm loans; (3) To furnish a market 
for United States Bonds; (4) To create 
Government depositories and financial 
agents for the United States, and for other 
purposes. The scope of the measure as 
. Indicated here shows the care taken in its 
preparation. 








REALONES 
So light a woman can handle, 
so strong they cannot break. 
Single, Extension, Step and 
Fruit. Write for catalog and 
get them at Winter Discounts. 





_ , Here is a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower and his wife taken while 
visiting neighbors. This is an interesting group. ‘ 
cussing a basket of peaches just picked from a tree in the background. 
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Growing Trees in New 
England 
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attention and the hoof 
should be rounded by means 
of a rasp and kept from splitting or getting 
all out of shape, and this will perhaps 
save a lot of valuable time when they 
are taken to the blacksmith shop to b 
shod up for the fall and winter months. 
H. W. Swope, in Inland Farmer. 
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Fall Treatment of As 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 


After the ground begins to freeze, cover 
with manure, and if the place is not con- 
spicuous, leaves, cornstalks and other 
refuse may be added at discretion. 


The third or fourth week in March is 
quite soon enough to disturb the pile, and 
still later in certain localities, or if the 
season is unusually backward. Having 
used your best — in this regard, 
remove top coating, but with greatest care 
not to touch the crowns six inches below. 
Fork in a good layer of fine fresh manure, 
and if your bed is new, cut sparingly of the 
tender shoots which will soon appear. Two 
or three cuttings is all you es 15 be tempt- 
ed to take, but the next year and forever 


The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHIO 





YOU CAN’T CUT OUTA 
Bog Spavin or Thoroughpin 
but you can clean them off promptly with 


ABSORBINE 


and you work the horse same time. 
not blister or remove the 

hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 

_ Book 4 M free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Wens, 
Cysts. Allays pain quickly. Price $1 and #8 
a@ bottle at druggists or delivered. Made in the U. S. A. by 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free 
to any address sent us by a present subscriber. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER Co. 

tion Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Undoubtedly freshly. burned lime from a 
pure stone contains the essential soil-sweet- 
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year, and the Clapp’s Favorite had 
loom killed by frost, so had but one P@ 
but curiously enough, the apple bloom 
and set four apples. I removed two 
the others matured. They were wl® 
sized but I could not see as the pear s™ 
made any change in the quality. F 
Some time ago you spoke of & 
tree and landscape combination W 
stirred your admiration, but a woul” 
improver of nature spoiled it for 
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freight haul or wagon carry are very long; 
but usually the price for the ground stone, 
with its 800 pounds or so to the ton of inert 
carbon dioxide, is so decidedly less than 
that of other forms of lime that it is far 
more economical to use although freight 
and haulage expenses have to be paid on 
some useless material. When made from 
impure stone, any advantage for the burned 
lime is lessened, since the percentage of 
impurity is increased by the burning. 

In the soil the quicklime very soon ab- 
sorbs carbon dioxide to replace that driven 
off by heat and becomes again chemically 
and practically the same as ground lime- 
stone from the same source, 
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ith a straight six-inch trunk, rich, heavy 
oliage and a shade area of over 20 feet from 
ide to side. In the fall along came the 
ientific city forester and his gang of wood- 
hoppers. They took enou, h limbs off 
hose six trees to equal a small jag of hay. 
na few minutes time they ruined for all 
ime that beautiful tree for my eye. _ 
About four miles from here there is one 
of the finest monuments that a tree- 
loving farmer could leave to his memory. 
To the south of his former home there is a 
plendid oak, also a mighty elm, both 
nature's handiwork of near a century, 
north of the house, beside the country road 
here is a long row of as fine sugar maples 
ns ever delighted the eye of a tree lover; 
no sacriligeous axe has ever marred their 
natural beauty. It is worth going miles to 
see them when in leaf.—Chas. A. Banister, 


lass. 


———o——_ 
Information Wanted About Fruits 
Mrs. F. L. Hall of Connecticut is an 
nthusiastic lover of fruits. She desires to 
turround her place with berry plants 
prape vines, apple, peach, pear, plum an 
nuince trees and everything of this nature 
hat can be successfully grown in her local- 
y. Like hundreds of thousands of other 
intelligent people in this country she has 
become thoroughly aroused to the fact that 
he pleasure of living can be greatly in- 
reased, health preserved and length of 
ife on earth prolonged not only by eating 
beautiful and luscious home grown fruits, 
but in the delightful attention which a 
it garden requires, giving the owner 
butdoor exercise where the sun shines and 

shere the birds sing. 

Since she is advanced in years she desires 
0 know whether if she plants the dwarf 
herries (meaning the sour cherries) and 
iwarf apple trees, she can hope to see them 
bearing fruit within five years. My answer 
o this is that she can expect as early fruit- 
ng as she has mentioned. I have known 
hese cherry trees to bear fruit the third 
nd fourth year and dwarf apples the fourth 
br fifth year. I have known men who 
planted orchards when they were seventy 
years Old without hope that they would 
ive to see the orchards in bearing, but have 
been surprised to find their trees bearing 
§ Mmarket crops in their old age. Bear in 
autmind that people live longer in these years 
if fruit eating than they used to when they 
ived mostly on salt pork and other food 
hard to digest. 

This lady found gooseberries growin 
pon her place, which she dug up an 
ransplanted and gave cult.vation. Now 
the finds instead of bushes long shoots, and 
the asks if she should cut off the long 
branches. My answer is yes, such long 
branches should be cut off so as to make 
he bush self supporting. Such long branches 
should be nipped at the tip in June, which 
vould prevent such long growth and induce 
p bushy form. 

She asks if she can set asparagus plants 
puccessfully in the fall. My answer is yes. 
While aspara; roots should be set in a 
halow trench with the low roots as far 
town as possible, the crown, that is the 
pper buds of the roots, should not be 
hore than two inches below the surface of 
he soil. After fall planting of asparagus 
br any tree, plant or vine, strawy litter 
br manure should be thrown over the 
found as a winter protection. - 

Mrs. Hall asks if raspberries and black- 
perries can be grown side by side without 
mixing or without detriment. - Certainly 
hey can. There is no danger of one inter- 
ering with another if the rows are planted 
ive or six feet apart. I wish you go 
h your efforts to make the remaining years 
bt your life enjoyable. I am not sure but 
hat your love for the fruit garden may 
prolong your life in more ways than one. 
Hope adds to longevity and the fruit 
arden is full of hope and promise. 


—— OO 
Work of the Rural Pastor 


The Baptist “Watchman-Examiner” evi- 
ently has the right idea of the mission 
had duties of the rural pastor. It says: 

It is certainly wise and necessary for 
pastor to be in sympathy with the people 
0 whom he ministers in their daily work; 
ind, if he has enough understanding o 
Agriculture to talk intelligently regarding 
tattle and crops and cultivation 
his will certainly bring him in close touch 
th farmers and enable him to influence 
nem spiritually. But when he undertakes 
0 become their teacher in plowing and 

larvesting and raising stock, as well as in 


of land, ~armor at a dept 
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religion, we fear he will find the difficulties 
of his problem multiplied. Even if the 
farmers were disposed to regard favorably 
his teachings in agriculture, which of his 
functions would they regard as the more 
important? Ifa farmer worked hard all 
the week to realize his pastor’s agricultural 
teachings, would he be as eager to approxi- 
mate his spiritual ideals?” 


——-0 
Keeping Pears for Home Use 


If pears are wanted for late fall and win- 
ter eating pick them early and handle as 
carefully as possible. Get a package of 
paper, such as is used to wrap oranges, and 
wrap each pear separately. Then pack 
the fruit in shallow boxes and store in a 
cool, dark, dry place. The nedrer the 
temperature can kept to the freezing 
point the longer the pears will keep. By 
wrapping in paper the flavor is not lost as 
it is when pears are kept in cold storage. 
Early picking and perfectly sound speci- 
mens are essential. 
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—_——_—__0-—-—-—--—=—- 

When fruits are gathered too early there 
are several serious objections. One is 
that the flavor and general good quality 
is lowered. It takes sunshine and vital 
union with the tree to give the proper color 
and flavor. 

—_—_——_0---->-—- 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—In your 
June number Mr. Philip Hull, N. Y., asks 
the reason of bark cracking on his che 
trees. My experience has been that this 
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was ever offered to readers of 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


good but cost less than you could buy them for 
anywhere else, keep them. If they do not con- 
vince you, tell the station-master to return them. 
This whole investigation on your part will obli- 
gate you in no way whatsoever. e want you 
to try the mail-order house of the East. 


The Manufacturers’ Outlet Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., offers articles listed below, which 
you can have sent to your railroad station for 
you to look over just as you do articles in a 
store. And with no obligation to you just as 
when you view gi in a store. If the goods 
satisfy you,—if you can see that they are as 


Dent sond a ¢ with your tial order 











is caused through bark binding resulting 
from faster growing head than trunk. To 
remedy this and save the trees I slit the 
bark to sap with sharp pointed pen knife 
at 4 points perpendicular from forks of 
head to ground during months of May and 
June which allows trunk to expand natu- 
rally with growth of head. Continue this 
method at different points whenever bark 
begins to have a thick leathery appearance 
in future years. ‘This has saved my trees, 
especially sweet varieties. 

The bursting of the bark is but nature 
trying to overcome barkbind but in so doing 
likewise splits the wood fibers, letting in 
the air and insects, causing dry rot and 
death of tree. I follow this method with 
plum and apple, getting a more rapid 
aor and far healthier tree—D. English, 

io. 

Note by C. A. Green—I have not favored 
slitting a bark of trees. I would prefer 
to take my chances without using the 
knife or any application to the bark. 

—_——__0--—->-—>->—- 
What is Education? 

There is a right and wrong, an intelligent 
and an unintelligent, an accurate and a 
sloppy way to-do every little thing. 

Education, even when it does not train 
for any specific work, makes the brain re- 
act more intelligently on all business of 
daily life. 

Haven’t you noticed that it is at the 
grade crossings in the poorer portions of 
the city where the less well educated people 
live that the most accidents occur? 

Of course intelligence and education are 
not always synonymous. One may have 
a good deal of such intelligence without 
education. But education is a futile 
thing unless it forms and directs the daily 
intelligence, says Ruth Cameron in Daily 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

_ Education may not give us more ammuni- 
tion, but it teaches us to use what we have 
with a better aim. And not only when 
we turn our brains upon big problems, but 
even when we are dealing with the smaller 
relations and re-actions of life. 

—_————_O———"_—— 
Odd and Interesting Facts 

By careful experiments it has been proved 
that a solid column subject to bending strains 
is no stronger than a hollow one. Con- 
sequently all iron shafts .are made hollow, 
and the steel shafts which drive the screws 
of steamships have a hole bored down the 
center so that the weight may be reduced. 


_ A diving suit made of aluminum alloy 
is one of the latest inventions. It is claimed 
that. by means of this suit divers can do 
salvage work at extraordinary depths. They 
have, for ye mer ae already used the new 

or at. of 212 feet, and there are 
possibilities of deeper descents. 


Many of the stores in Petrograd have 
before the doors pictorial representations 
of the goods on sale inside. 


MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO., : BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SAVE HALF ON ROOFING—59 CENTS A ROLL 


This is the buying treat of your life. Real Rubber Roofing. 108 square feet in each roll, also 
nails and cement enough to lay. This great bargain, a remnant lot—wonderful values while they last, 
Order today and be sure you get yours. Altogether we have fifty 
different kinds of Roofing—Bargains—Money-savers. Write for 
big Roofing book and samples FREE. : 

Queen City Brand 


Electric Brand Buffalo Brand 
1 Ply $1.20 Guaranteed = years 





1Ply $ .65 1Ply $1.05 
2 Ply 90 2Ply 1.45 2Ply 1.63 
3Ply 1.20 3Ply 1.82 3Ply 2.00 
Queen Slate Surface Brand, $2.25 Per Roll 


“ 15 “ 








COMPARE THESE PAINT PRICES GALVANIZED FENCING 
Buffalo Red Barn Paint 78 Cts. 
Our paints will pices you, Thy stand Foo l6c ROD af é 
weather test—the hardest o! tests. 8 
quality ingredients com- an abe voew chaies from 27 
bined in right proportions— Senin oh aaa - 
always fresh mixed—all sold yr n i60 — - y, ee 
wale pee ar t- aoe beat Pramas ship 
money-back-if-not-satisfied. . 
Dozens of different kinds. —all sold under 
Write today for FREE 
paint book and color cards 
Buffalo Paint 
$1.35 gal. 
Queen City Paint 
$1.95 gal. 


guarantee of money-back-if- 
not-satisfied. It will pay you 
handsomely to get in your 
fencing now aad or bi 
money. BOO. 
FREE. Write today. 











$3.00 WALLBOARD at $2.20 


Per 100 sq. feet of best IMPROVED 
BUFFALO WALLBOARD—made of selected 
wood pulp stock, each layer 
trea’ separately with 

atented waserprese q 
ETTER and CHEAPE 
than LATH and PLASTER. 
Just the thing for the walls 
and ceiling of that unfinish- 
ed room. Test it for your- 

self—big sample 
Write for sample and wall- 
book today. 


STEEL BATH TUB, $6.40 


A beauty for the money—other bathroom 
and plumbing bargains sold under $10,000 
guarantee of money-back- 
if-not-pleased. Get big 
a Book. Also get 
book of HARDWARE 
BARGAINS and BAR- 
GAINS IN TOOLS. 


gp eae Fen 
ou. rite today for bi 
ao FREE. - 











BUILDING MATERIAL 4% OFF 
All kinds of LUMBER, TRIM, 
DOORS, WINDOWS. Bargains with- 
outend. You cannot 


. afford not to in- a 
vestigate. Send 

= \pt for big bargain oa 
books free. Also send us lists to figure. 


Act to-day—Prices may increase to- 
morrow. 


STEEL DOOR SET 45c 


We have everything in builders’ 
hardware. No matter what you need, 
write us and get our prices—we have 
it. These Inside Wrought Steel Door 
Sets at 45c are going fast. Write for 
big free book of Hardware Bargains. 
Hundreds of guaranteed money 
savers. 
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We Save Easterners 8 § 


The reason we 
have no high 
“‘war’’ prices is 
we prefer satisfied 
customers, 


BY 


Get our 
$10,000 Bank 
Guarantee 
of ‘‘best-goods-at 

lowest-prices.”’ 


DOUBLE Money on 
Goods and Freight. 




















Send us your lists and let us quote you and show you how 
much money we can save you 


6 Big Bargain Books FREE 


Manufacturers’ Outlet Co., 710 Sycamore Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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* Some First Aid Hints 

These suggestions may be of help, but 
they cannot take the place of a doctor. 
The first thing to do when a person is not 
feeling well is to call in a doctor. 

Wounds.—First cleanse with warm water. 
Whenever possible, cleanse with an anti- 
septic solution, such as boracic acid, dis- 
sued in water which has been boiled. 

Do not touch a wound with dirty hands 
or instruments. If it is impossible to 
cleanse the wound before giving first aid, 
cover it with a piece of clean, old linen 
soaked in a solution made by dissolving 
a teaspoonful of clean table salt in a pint 
of boiled water. 








Classified Advertisements 


this de- 
The first 





No display advertising will be placed in 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

» Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


$550.00 CLEAR IN 90 Days. If you want to 
know how to make it, write us quick. e ni 
high-grade representatives for the one book that 
tells how to make ap po = Rags ono Farming. 
Covers every phase of culture. Preparei by 37 
leading authorities on farming, fruit-growing and 
stock-raising. of money-making plans, facts 
and ideas. Fully illustra‘ Re narkably low 
price. Easy to show any farmer, fruit-grower or 
stock-raiser how this book helps him make more 
money. Exceptional opportunity for large profit. 
No capital required. Sample book and particulars 
free. Universal House, 540 Winston Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 


re WE WILL PAY you $120.09 for congenial work 
in your own community. 60 days or less. Man or 
woman. No capital required. Opportunity for 
i)? Spare time may be used. Full particu- 

free. International Press, 330 Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED—Men and Women, 18 or over, as 
Government Railway Mail Clerks, City Carriers, 
Clerks at Washington, $75.00 month. Write for 
list of positions obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P147, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
DUROC PIGS $16 pair. Pedigreed. S. O. Weeks, 
De Graff, O. 























FOR SALE—Pecan and Paragon Cnestnut trees. 
Joseph Moore, Montoursville, Pa. 


2000 FERRETS. _ Prices and book free. 
Knapp, Rochester, O. 


NEAR THE EASTFORD Post Office and store 
One two-roomed cottage. Price, $300. Orin A. 
Carpenter, North Ashford, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD you accept a tailormade 
suit just for showing it to your friends? Then write 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 408 Chicago 
— get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful 

er. 


GINSENG and Golden Seal. 
wing roots. Circular free. 
hambersburg, Pa. 





N. 

















Money made 


D. E. Banghey, 


- ice-cold water to face and neck. 





FURNACES ON TRIAL. $10 Monthly. Cen- 


tury Furnace Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
FARMS FOR SALE 


GOOD FARMS in nearly every desirable section 
of New York State. Tell us what kind of farm you 
want and how much cash you can pay and we will 
send you a carefully prepared list of just such places. 
Central Office The Farm Brokers’ Association, Inc., 











Oneida, N. Y. Other offices throughout the State. second, 656 pounds an hour, 7 34 tons a day. decide. 





CALIFORNIA FARMS for sale write for list 
E. R. Waite, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


FERTILE FARMS, Beautiful Perkiomen Valley; 
Fruit, poultry, truck, dairy; catalog. W. Stevens, 


e.% 











PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. 
with list hundreds of inventi wanted sent free. 
I help you market your invention. Advice free. 
R. B. Owen, 50 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Sprains—Apply cold water dressings 
so long as they give comfort, afterward 
hot applications. Rest is the most valu- 
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hopeless nervousness. If women could 
learn to live for the day and not plan for 
tomorrow or the whole week or year, there 
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poor man, tied down to an invalid wife ig 
tly impeded in his-career. There are 
undreds of thousands of people in this 


able aid to recovery. If necessary to move would be fewer delicate housewives. But country who are entering the state of 


the limb, bandage it tightly. 

Fainting.—Place the pe 
back, head low, loosen the 
low plenty of fresh air to circulate. Apply 


—_——_O0-—_—_—_ 
Cure for Rheumatism 
Take one-half tablespoonful of epsom 
salts and the juice of one lemon. Stir 
in one pint of water and take a wineglassful 
every morning before breakfast.—Field 
end Farm. 
ee 
Health News Service 


_ “Colds” often lead to severe complica- 
tions, especially pneumonia and bronchitis, 
which are frequently fatal particularly in 
infants and old people. These should be 
protected. Colds are “caught” by re- 
ceiving into the mouth and nose infectious 
material from the mouth and nose of a per- 
son having a “cold,” “getting a cold’ or 
“getting over a cold,’”’ and in no other way. 

"The method of transfer of this infective 
material is by coughing and sneezing, 
spitting, and kissing, especially on the 
mouth, and by the use in common of 
ing glasses, cups, tooth mugs, knives, forks 
and spoons, towels, pillow cases and hand- 
kerchiefs. Dry sweeping with a broom 
should always be avoided, but especially 
in a household where there are “colds.” 
Use a carpet sweeper or dampen the floor. 

If you are “getting a cold” or are “get- 
ting over’ one, keep away from the e 
and those of your household who are old 
or in poor health. See that everything 
that goes into your mouth is thoroughly 
washed and ded before os used by 
others. Sleep by yourself. ss 3 your 
towels and handkerchiefs to yourself. Put 
your hand or handkerchief over your mouth 
when you cough and sneeze in the presence 
of others. If you must spit, see that what 
you discharge is properly disposed of or 
destroyed. Never put your mouth close 
to a telephone receiver. It transmits 
disease as well as sound. 

—————-0--" 

Don’t Worry 
It is not hard work that causes so many 
of the break-downs so often noticed in our 
household duties, but worry. Worry about 
trivial matters, and the worst feature is 


that the habit grows rapidly, says Western {¢ 5 


Farmer. The new thought idea of relaxa- 
tion and periods of complete rest at short 
intervals during the day, is doing much to 


contribute to a better heart, to better } 


health and happiness among many. If we 
can convince our readers that one of their 
chief aims should be to expel from their 
minds completely the things which cannot 
be helped—past misfortunes, the trivial 
occurences that may have been freighted 
with humiliation, we would feel that our 
work is well done. If we think of our past 
troubles, it does us no good, but instead, 
robs us of peace and comfort. The ability 
to forget useless things is a great one and 
we should strive to learn it at any cost. 





The whole grape—pulp, seeds and skin, 
chewed fine and swallowed is said by repu- 
table medical authorities to be an excellent 





housework is something which has to be 


the whole body is what works ruination to 
the majority. No doctor will prescribe for 
nerves. It is not wholly an organic disease 
and depends a great deal upon the individual 
to overcome the trouble. Learn to laugh 
at all mistakes in the household work. 
Mistakes will occur and there is no use 
worrying about it. Men, as a rule, take a 
philosophical view of everything; but 
women devote two-thirds of their eos to 
fussing about what never really takes place. 


———_0-—_—_——_ 
Signs of Growing Old 
Dr. Nasher of New York, who is an au- 


thority on the subject of senility gives some 
indications of premature aging and condi- 
tions that may be mistaken for it that may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

Wrinkles if due to age are fine, if due to 
habit (worry, mental concentration, etc.,) 
disease, or drugs, they are coarse. The 
or appear late; the latter may begin 
early. 

The hardening of the cartilage at the 


~ lower extremity of the breast bone is an indi- 


cation of the degree of aging. So long as 
this cartilage remains flexible to pressure 
with the finger the person is not old in the 
hysiological sense, for his arteries are not 
ardened. When this flexibility is lost 
early in life, however, it is a sign of early 
senile changes. 

The senile stoop due to anatomical 
changes, comes on slowly and late; the 
senile slouch, due to mental decay, comes on 
early and rapidly. 

Big eaters age early. There is too much 
waste to be disposed of by the intestines, 
and intestinal decomposition and auto-in- 
toxication occur. 

The “little and often” rule for feeding is 
wrong. Five-hour intervals and sufficient 
at each meal should be the rule. 

If the aged person is drowsy after the meal 
he Pet + lie down; not sleep sitting.— 
Detroit Tribune. 
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Aunt Hanna’s 
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ry Replies 
of 
62 £O- 6 mst, "62192 fh, * . 3 
SETAE PSR IN SOK 
Shall They Marry? 
Dear Aunt Hanna:—I have a girl that 
I want to marry but she has catarrh in the 
nose, which she has had about all her life. 
Neither of us know what to do about getting 
married. She says that if I would be 
satisfied with her she will marry me. I 
have heard that catarrh cannot he cured, 
but others say it can be cured. I am 
much weehied about this and do not 
know what to do about marrying her. 
We are both about twenty-five years of 
age. Do you know of any doctor that can 
help this girl? I love this girl and she is 
the only girl I ever have loved, and she 


matrimony and who are afflicted with 


rson flat on his done with the mental as well as the mus- catarrh of the nose or of the throat, some 
clothing and al- cular ability, and this continuous strain of more seriously affected than others. 


_——0-___—- 
Why We Fall in Love 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 

Some months ago an article under the 
above caption appeared in Green’s Fruit 
Grower, in which the editor told in an ep. 
tertaining way how he had fallen in love 
with the young lady who afterward became 
Mrs. Green, but he did not tell why. 
yond an p emge of doubt the underly; 
cause of this felicitous state is perso 
magnetism, made manifest through the 
Law of Attraction. This law was under. 
stood by the ancient Mystics, and is recog. 
nized by modern philosophers and psycho! 
ogists. In his essay on “Compensation” 
Emerson says: “An inevitable dualism bi. 
sects nature, so that each thing is a half and 
suggests another thing to make it whole— 
as spirit, matter; man, woman,” and f, 
says: “ 
we meet in every part of nature; as j 
ebb and flowof waters, male and female at” 
Superinduce magnetism at one end of s 
needle and the opposite magnetism takes 
place at the other end; if the south attracts 
the north repels.” And so it happens that 
when two people meet who are natural Op. 
posites, there is an almost immediate recog. 
nition of this unseen force, although there 
may not be open acknowledgment of it, 
Here is a case in point: A few years 
a young woman boarded a local passenger 
train in central Iowa. When the conductor 
called for her ticket something about the 
personality of this woman attracted him 
strongly, and he sat down to talk with her, 
The result was they left the train and were 
married at the end of his run. In this cage 
the gg attraction was supreme.—It jg 


“Two shall be born, the whole wide 
world apart, 

And speak in different tongues and 
have no thought = 

Each of the others being and have no 


’ 
And these o’er unknown seas to un 


known lands 


Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying 
death, 
And all unconciously shape every act, 
And bend each wandering step to this 


i) one end— 


And read life’s meaning in each other’s 


yes. 
_The — increase in the percentage of 
divorces shows that a great many marriages 
are entered into without any real know- 
ledge as to the adaptability of the parties 
to each other, hence there is no perfect 
union,—or marriage of the soul. 

A young couple proniinent in society in 
their community were married after a court- 
ship extending over four years. ‘Two years 
later they were divorced after a most sen- 
sational trial and pronounced marriage 8 
failure.. They had learned, only too late 
that they were not true opposites, and 


means of curing constipation. More than Joyes me. What do you advise me to do? that there was no real affinity between them. 


this the seed and skin, which are usually 
discarded, contain the greater portion of 
nutritious elements of the grape. 





Foud must be well relished to be well 
digested. Eat only when hungry, never 
because it is mealtime, or because invited 
to eat. 





All the blood in the human body passes 
through the heart in about three minutes 
The heart beats seventy times a minute, 
4,200 times in an hour, 100,800 times a day, 
hrowing about 214 ounces of blood a 


It is only when supplied with pure, ric 
blood that the heart, an organ six inches 
long by four inches wide, can accomplish 


S. L. 





Aunt Hanna’s Reply:—The fact that 
this girl whom you mention is so frank with 
you, cautioning you in regard to her dis- 
ability, indicates that she is a girl of more 
than ordinary worth. There are many girls 
who would attempt to conceal any physical 
ailment such as you mention. I am not a 
doctor and if I were I should not diagnose 


: the case of this young woman without seeing 


her. It is possible, or even probable, that 
this catarrh of the nose can be cured, but 
that is a question for the medical expert to 
hese experts can accomplish 
marvelous things in this age, but treatment 
may be expensive. If I had this ailment I 
would feel confident that I could secure 


It is only now and then, on the pathway 
of life, that we meet some friend who s 
to us in the right voice,—one whom we 
would follow, silently if we must,—as the 
waters follow the moon, everywhere aro 
the globe. “Whosoever loveth, knoweth 
the ery of this voice.””—Observer. 
_—_——0——_—_ 

Whom are we to send to the next | 
islature and what kind of a message 
they bear to Garcia? Couldn’t we arrange 
to load up somehow with fewer lawyers? 
What is the matter with the butchers, the 
bakers, the candlestick makers and why 
the farmers? The last legislature in the 
great state of New York. with 150 members 
had only twenty-two men registered % 
farmers and half of these were merely fancy 


this enormous amount of work and re-build relief and probably a cure. The fact that fellows who happened to own county 


its own wasted tissues. 





Learn to Relax the Nerves.—The high 
tension of the nerves is what makes the 


Three books strongest women victims of nervousness. with this physi 


They must learn to relax the mind as well 
as the body, or this will develop into 


the trouble is chronic, that it is of long stand- 
ing, is somewhat discouraging. I advise 
that you see the most skillful physician 
possible or within your means and advise 
} ician as regards your pros- 
pective marriage. Health in a wife is a 
vital affair. Any man, but especially a 





laces. Is it any wonder then that this 5 
coming no longer a government of 
ple, for the people and be 4 the people! 
wyers can scarcely be led peop 
they are more on the hyena order—and we 
have had enough of them. 
—Farm and Field. 
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Sale of Trees 


Professor H. E. Van Deman, one of the most noted fruit 
growers and pomologists, has said over and over again that 
October and November are the most favorable months for 
planting fruit trees, also for hardy ornamental plants, 
vines and trees. Prof. Van Deman gave these reasons why 
fall is a good season for such planting. The soil is in 
better condition in the fall than in the spring and the trees are in 
proper condition for digging and planting. Farmers and others are 
not so seriously driven in the fall as they are when busy with plant- 
ing, seeding and fitting of the ground in the early spring. Nurs- 
erymen are also not so busy in the fall as in the spring and are thus 
enabled to give more time and can attend to orders more promptly 
than in the spring. 


A Big Supply of the Leading Varieties 
of Apple Trees for Sale 


Apple trees are among the items that can be safely planted in the fall. We call 

‘attention to such notable varieties of apples as the King, Wealthy, Wagener, Bald- 

win, Greening, Duchess, Banana, Delicious and many others which we shall begin 
tc dig October first and continue to dig and ship until winter sets in. 


High Grade of Trees at Favorable Prices 


Our prices on all we produce are as low as they can be sold consistent with 


good quality. 
Standard Pear Trees for Sale 


October and November are the months for planting standard pears and dwarf 
pears. Our leading varieties of pears are, Bartlett, the old standard of excellence, 
Anjou, for early winter, Clapp’s Favorite, for early summer, Kieffer, for late fall, 
Wilder Early, the earliest of all, and Sheldon, one of the best in quality, Worden 
Seckel, new and popular, Lawrence, Louise Bonne, Vermont Beauty and Bosc. We 
make a specialty of Bosc, one of the handsomest and of the highest quality. 





Banana Apple 
A long winter keeper. Best quality. Fruits abundantly. Trees bear young 


Ornamental Trees at Special Low Prices 


Owners of parks and those laying out extensive grounds should be attracted to our special prices for the following ornamental trees, Silver 
Maple, Norway Maple, Ash-leaved Maple, American White Elm, Carolina Poplar, Deutzia, Spiraea and Norway Spruce. 


We offer special prices on Downing gooseberries, asparagus plants and rhubarb roots. 





Green’s Dwarf Pear Collection No.1 
10 Splendid 34 to5ft. Dwarf Trees for $1.80 


Green’s Apple Collection No.1 
10 Splendid 5 to 7ft. Apple Trees for $2.30 


1 Banana. 4 Green’s Baldwin 1 Anjou 4 Duchess 
2MclIntosh 1 Northern Spy 2 Bartlett 1 Wilder Early 
“1 Clapp’s Favorite 1 Seckel 


1R. I. Greening 


1 King of Tompkins County Special Price $1.80 


(Sold elsewhere $3.50) 





Special Price $2.30 (Sold elsewhere $5) 








Green’s Shade Tree Collection Green’s New Standard Pear 


6 Extra Large Shade Trees for $3.50 Collection 
1 Norway Maple, 8 to 10 ft. high 10 of Our Best Trees 5 to 7ft. highfor$2.70 
1 Silver Maple, 8 to 10 ft. high 
1 Ash-Leaved Maple, 8 to 10 ft. high 5 Bartlett 2 B. d’Anjou 
1 Hardy Catalpa, 6 to 8 ft. high 1 Kieffer 1 Seckel 


1 American Elm, 8 to 10 ft. high 
1 Mountain Ash, 6 to 8 ft. high 


Special Price $3.50 (Sold elsewhere $5) 


1 Clapp’s Favorite 


Special Price $2.70 (Sold elsewhere $4) 














Our New Flowering Shrub Collection for Fall 1916 


The Biggest and the Best Collection Ever Offered—20 Shrubs and Plants—20 for $2.50 





1 Spiraea Van Houttei 1 Weigelia 2 Paeonies 

1 Spiraea Billardi 2 Barberry, Purple and Dwarf 2 Ostrich Plume 
1 Spiraea Callosa Rosea 1 White Lilac 1 Purple Fringe 
2 Deutzia, Double White 1 Purple Lilac 1 Golden Bell 

2 Deutzia, Double Rosea 2 Althea 


Total Value at Catalogue Price $5.00—SPECIAL FALL 1916 PRICE $2.50 











ote—These plants will bloom full next season. 








Beurre Bosc Pears 
Highest quality. Abundant bearer. New to most people 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


Order direct from this advertisement. Simply cut out collections you want and mail them to us with a money order for the total amount. 


Green’s Nursery Co., 91 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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“THE GREAT PRICE WRECKER 





You Can Buy a Carload of Lumber 
or Building Materials From Us 


Without Paying a Centin Advance. { 


CHICAGO HOUSE] 0" Binding Guarantee Protects 


W 21.2. cKIN G Co. Refunded If You Are Dissatisfied. 





Free Books! 


ability to contro j= sources of 


ormous business, v with a capital | of $10,000,000.00 
apeeee es tates 
mur orina 


24 Years of Honest Public Dealing. 


Lb aa fe we are 





in the dowel Sete, 
me have never * never thannes | 

ipo. Each year has marked 
wer to serve our growing host of reenlee customers, 
increasi —— 


our name famous from ocean to ocean. 


% HARRIS HOME DC-118 
, $817 Size24x38feet; 
seven rooms, 
bath and store room. An 
ideal cottage or country 
home. Built many times 
at a tremendous saving. 
Material sensibly cut-to- (3 
—no waste, includes 
all lumber, millwork, 
glazed —_ doors, 


les, metal, 
ails, rough and doighing 


Only one of more than. : 
ern American Harris Homes. 





MAIL COUPON FOR 
Our New FREE 


$10,000 
Book of Plans! 
Wire Nails: 





pounds 
Bor me Wie Wire tp Order No. 


$260 








exteeen Guile 


Complete, as shown with Can't 
Light 
Shells any 


cob stacker and elevator. 
age 16 to 100 
how. Order No. DC- 


(umber and Bullding Material Book 
(LJReofing, Siding and Celling Book 








‘Address 


Now only. « « $198 Pits 


HO Acres of bari Like These —Mail Coupon Today! 


Our special Fall “Clean-up” Lumber Bargain Price List, now snsiies' oom the biggest 
Fee tpen we have ever offered jn 00d ood lumber for every building Mail the 

oupon no’ If you expect to build or improve a home, barn or farm structure of any ti 
this Fall, tw will pay you BIG to write at once for our wonderful FREE Building M Material 
Book containing hundreds of tremendous bargains in Lumber and Millwork, only a few items 
of which we can show here. We have constantly available for quick delivery over 20,000,000 
feet of brand new, high grade material in our ards here at Chicago. To reduce freight ex- 
pean to the lowest noone charge we are equipped to make shipments direct to you from our 
main = uarters at Chicago, Washington and Jackson, Miss., depending on your location. 

ight saving means many dollars of your money eaved. 


Hundreds of Other Big “Snaps” 
Like These. 


tn BARN pe-220 


$433 aMajention 


Barn is one of many up-to- 
date designs shown in the 
Harris Barn Book. Built 

in at a great 


modern om coumeiaion 
Interior arrangement can 


and economy of labor in 
housing and feeding erect 


I ameeenensiiessiieinaiiniaeiiimiinasidaiianadinidun al a 
MAIL COUPON FOR 


buys good, | buys good fir win- a for thie 2-light] for 
substantialldowframes, Alljbarnsash. Every] white pues glazed 
om door; 1% }other sizes and] desired size priced] window. 
— paint, styles priced 
ed | portionatelylo 


Xela ret 


Froatd heavy 
oth- nt door; 1% in, 
proportionately|er size priced pro- Other doors 


tow. portionately ee. 


Prices Lat 
[Se Toe rae Pa ee : 


A rough sketch of your building show-f 
ing the size of the roof, length of rafters, etc., 
is all we need to figure ‘the amount of roofing £ 
you require. Mention the kind of roofing you 
wish and we can then give you our low freight § 
prepaid peioans delivered to your station. e 
can show you bigger money sa’ 

ever before. 


FREE! New Roofing Book No. DC.3 


We mail you free of cost, the most com-/fay 
plete book of Roofing, Siding and Ceiling ever 
—- . Shows you how to lay roofing byf} 
simple directions and easily understood dia- 
Ce * It gives our qoute aentations on} 
conductor ip eave trou and all roo y 
a '¢ Book DC« DOs 35 a 








Fointed Drive 
Tubular io Waaee 
Made of 2 in. 








Rumely Feed Mills 
be bheat for 2 iin 
Steal Pie, Sits 


ae, ae 


JOand 12 is. sizes priced just as low. 


Greatest engine values/A “ 
ever offered. Allsizes from | Husks for one cent pet bu bu. 
3hp to to 6Shp. Order No. | shel. Cap. 20 bushels per 
DC-190. For shp af of 44° Elevates to highest t ee 
special price Order No. DC-220. 00 


Price now. «ee 2 


enorm 
Soe 10 to 20 tone per hour. 
Cuts any kind of silage as fast as 
ae son feed it. Order $ 


ie ees pepatenahty tow, 





Pipe- Fittings |Galvanized Wire| Furniture 


$250 
ee Per 
$1.25 4 Fest 
Sr | for Soup and urable troughs 
Finck. Steel cross 
plated rend ec rt legs securely riveted. 
Double bath cocks for hot] Round bottom, easily 


cold te: ickel-] cleaned. Order No. 
connected ‘waste e  frooghs 6 ft. 
oon 





oe ain Our price 
on 1lin., per ft. . . 
1} in., perft, ... Se 





pO gals, ach 


RRIS BROTHERS 00., 3 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago 











